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LOYAL WORKERS IN THE RANKS AMONG PENNSYLVANIA PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY 


Never in the history of the grange of the Keystone state has more interest been shown than at the annual mect- 
ing at Eric this week. Interest ran high throughout the session and members of the local grange did everything in 
their power to make the stay of their guests a pleasant one. Some of the standbys in the order, representing Irie, 
Warren and Crawford counties are shown in American Agriculturist’s frontispiece. These faithful members are 
always on hand, each doing his or her part to advance the interest of the order. 
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! The Greatest American Novel | 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“DAVID HARUM,” by Edward Noyes Wescott 


A rival of Uncle Tom’s Cabin—over a million copies already sold—a wonderful opportunity to readers of this 
journal to oblain a handsome cloth bound copy of this great book 








“David Harum” is so well 
known, and so widely wanted, 
that a description of this won- 
derful book is almost unneces- 


sary. 
a 


The novel has been the 
theme for poems and parodies, 
the text for homilies, the in- 
spiration for the cartoonist, the 
source of oratory and wit, the 
theme of general gossip. Fi- 
nally, it has received the honor 
of dramatization. 


Every American knows 
“David Harum.” It is the 
overwhelming actuality of the 
character that has given the 
book its position as the leader 
in contemporary American fie- 
tion. 





of our national life. 


“David Harum” as immortalized by Mr. Wescott, has passed, with his shrewdness, his wit, and his wisdom, into the vocabulary 
In that splendid gallery of Americans, hung with the creations of Bret Harte, Joel Chandler Harris, George 
W. Cable, Miss Jewett, the picture of the kindly banker of Central New York—homely, warm-hearted, strong and true—must be 
hung for all time. 














Reduced. 
(Full size 6x73, inches) 








“David Harum’s” quaint 
humor makes us chuckle and 
giggle, and fairly break out in 
hearty laughs, even to tears. 
“David Harum” tells his own 
story in his own inimitable 
way, for and against himself. 


Though it has had many 
apparent imitations, it still 
remains the great story of 
American life. It belongs to 
that school of fiction which 
makes the plot secondary to 
the realistic portrayal of char- 
acter. The romance is good, 
but there is relatively little of 
it—and no one asks for more; 
but we can never get enough 
of David and Aunt Polly, 
and herein lies its amazing 


power. 











What Others Say of This Great Book 


Probably more prominent men and women and more newspapers have expressed favorable opinions of “David Harum” than 


any other popular work of fiction. Just a few of the press comments are here given: 


Philadelphia Press: “It is a work of 
the greatest merit, far superior to sev- 
eral which in these recent years have 
made great reputations for men.”’ 

New York Times: ‘You may indulge 
in honest merriment in reading ‘David 
Harum.’ If you are a man, David's 
eleverness in a horse trade will enchant 
you. If you are a woman, you will un- 


derstand precisely what kind of person 
was David's sister. Young persons 
will like the hero who leaves New York 
and seeks fortune in a little country 
town.” 

Boston Herald: Edward N. Westcott 
“had been seeking his vocation all his 
life, and just as the clock was about to 


strike its last hour, he found it. Surely 
this is one of life’s little ironies.” 

St Louis Globe Democrat: “One of 
the few distinct and living types in the 
American gallery.” 

Chicago Evening Post: “The quaint 
character of David Harum proves to be 
an inexhaustible course of amuse- 
ment.”’ 


The edition which we offer subscribers is handsomely bound in cloth and unlil now has 


sold for $150. We will, however, send a copy of the book, as above described, 
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Holsteins in the Dairy Demonstration. 

THE DAIRY BREED CONTEST AT 
THE HOLSTEIN STANDPOINT 
BESET 


A REVIEW OF 
ST LOUIS FROM 
SUPPORTERS 


—DIFFICULTIES WHICH 


OF THIS BREED OF 


WITH THE 


COWS—COMPARISONS, 


PARTICULARLY JERSEY PARTICI- 


PANTS IN THE DEMONSTRATION. 
GARDNER, 


MALCOLM H. WISCONSIN. 





- HE dairy breed contest at the world’s 
fair in Chicago in 18°3 demonstrated 
the advantages of having the test work 
done under the supervision of officers 
of state experiment stations, in order 

that the public should have confidence in the 
results announced. The Holstein-Friesian as- 
sociation at once established its system of offi- 
cial tests, under the supervision of such officers, 
for admission to its advanced register. The rec- 
ords so made are known as advanced registry 
official, or A R O. The Guernsey association, 
some years later, followed the example set; and 
something over a year ago the American Jersey 
cattle club established a like system. 

The Holstein breeders have made some thou- 
sands of these official records, vouched for by 
the state experiment station of the state where 
made, and extending in time from one week to 
six months. Most of these records have been 
for a period of one week, while the cow was at 
flush; but at the last annual meeting, in order 
to show the staying qualities of the breed, tests 
of one week or more, beginning not less than 
‘ight months after calvinz were authorized, and 
many fine records are now being made. 

The Guernsey association has authorized the 
weekly official test, but cives its attention al- 
most exclusively to its yeariy semi-official sys- 
tem. Under this plan the official test is of but 
one day’s milkings in each month; and the 
yield of butter fat for the year is estimated 
from the amount of 


tion has authorized both the short official test 
and the yearly semi-official test; but in the lat- 
ter it requires a strictly official test for two 
days in each month, which I believe an improve- 
ment. The Jersey breeders, however, have as 
yet taken neither to the short official, nor to the 
yeariy semi-official test in any number, and 
have but few records of either class. They 
seem to prefer to hold to their system of mak- 
ing private records and have but little 
for state experiment station supervision, except 
when they have the opportunity of specially 
selecting and fitting their choicest cows. 


use 


GROUND TAKEN BY HUOLSTEIN AND GUERNSEY MEN, 

The Holstein and Guernsey associations, being 
democratic in their management, believe in us- 
ing their surplus funds for encouraging their 
breeders in making the largest number of offi- 
cial and semi-official records possible. This on 
the ground that the merits of the breed are best 
shown by testing a large number of cows, rather 
than by picking and exploiting a few of the 
choicest as samples of the breed. The Holstein 
association accomplishes this by dividing its 
surplus funds among its breeders es pr'ze money 
for best records. The Guernsey association uses 
its surplus in aiding its breeders by bearing a 
portion of the testing expenses. 

Thus the Holstein and Guernsey associations 
having their systems of making official records 
established and many hundreds of grand records 
already before the public, had no need of any 
cow demonstration anj declined to expend the 
money required to take part therein; while the 
Jersey cattle club welcomed the demonstration 
as a method of publicity, and a means of fa- 
vorably impressing the public by bringing for- 
ward as samples of the breed a very small num- 
ber of their best cows. Indeed, it may safely 
be asserted that but for this desire on the part 
of the Jersey association there would have been 
no demonstration, as the only other breed asso- 


ciation taking any part was the Shorthorn. 
The Jersey cattle club began its preparations 
more than two years beforehand, sparing neith- 
er time nor expense in selecting the best cattle 
the breed could show, and, with the exception 
of a cow or two, gathered the northern cattle 
together at Jerseyville, opposite St Louis, for ac- 
climation and final selection; moving them to 
St Louis in December, 1903. Of the 44 cows 
first selected, 25 were finally chosen for the test; 
and as practically all northern cattle had spent 
the summer at Jerseyville and the winter and 
spring on the fair grounds at St Louis, they 
were fully acclimated. 


INITIAL HANDICAP FOR HOLSTEINS. 


Having failed to induce the other dairy cattle 
associations to take part in the demonstration, 
by entering 25 cows, the exposition authorities 
made further rulings which would allow of the 
entry of a lesser number, and thus make a show- 
ing of competition with the Jersey herd, Under- 
standing from Chief Coburn that there would be 
no competition for prize money in the 15-cow 
class, three Missouri Holstein breeders formed 
themselves into an association and agreed to 
enter 15 Holstein cows. It is well known that 
most of the good Holstein cows calve during 
the fall and winter; and when my friend Moore 
started out to get a few cows to add to those 
owned by himself and associates, he found that 
his choice was limited both in the number of 
cows available and by the exceedingly moderate 
price they could afford to pay. Of the cows se- 
lected, two had made weekly records above 17 
pounds fat, one above 16 pounds, six just re- 
spectable records, and six were untested. Con- 
sidering the fact that the Holstein breed shows 
many hundreds of higher official records, it will 
be seen how very mediocre for Holsteins the 
bulk of this herd was. 

When this herd of moderate average merit 
was finally got together at St Louis, no pro- 
vision had been made 





milk, as reported by 
the owner, and the per 
cent of fat as found 
once per month of- 
ficially. The milk as 
reported each month 
by the owner must 
reasonably accord 
with the single day’s 
yield reported by the 
official supervisor; 
and while the system 
is but semi-official, the 
Wisconsin experiment 


station reports it to 
all intents and pur- 
poses accurate. Under 
this system the 


Guernsey breeders 
have some hundreds 
of records; many of 








for feeding it. The 
Jersey people had 
built and filled their 
silo the year before, 
but the Holstein men 
had to depend upon 
green fodder’ crops. 
The unacclimated 
Holsteins did well 
during the cool 
weather, but when 
the heat and flies 
came, things went to 
smash. To add to the 
other troubles of the 
Holstein men, their 
feeder proved untrust- 
worthy and was dis- 
charged. The herd, 
which had given an 
average for the cool, 








them very large. One 
of the last reported 
to the press is over 


623 pounds of bufter 15, 1901. 


GUERNSEY CHAMPION IN NAME AND FACT; OWNED IN NEW JERSEY 


This beautiful Guernsey bull, named Guernsey Champion (8218) was dropped November 
He was the first prize winner and grand champion in the two-year-old class at St 


ten-day period from 
June 16 to 25, of 61.5 
pounds milk, against 
the Jerseys’ 43.8 


fat in one year from Louis in 1904. He was sired by Island Champion (6263), formerly known as Masher II (858 P pounds, ran down to 

a heifer calving at 3% S). His dam was Sheet Anchors (9163); a cow with a record of 444.42 pounds butter and 42.2 pounds on July 

years old. said to be capable of doing much better at the present time. She won first prize at the Bay 18, against the Jer- 
state fair in 1904. The bu!l, shown above, was bred by and is the property of Florham Farms : * 

The Jersey associa- of Morris county, N J. seys’ 43.2 pounds, 
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nearly 20 pounds off for the Holsteins, almost 
nothing for the Jerseys. What was the cause 
of this great difference? The.unacclimated Hol- 
steins were protected from flies by blankets, 
which made the heat almost unendurable; while 
the Jerseys were protected from both flies and 
heat by electric fans placed just over the cows, 
keeping the air in constant motion and the cows 
up to their best. 

In comparing these two methods-of protection, 
Prof Farrington states that with the tempera- 
ture near 70 degrees, Loretta D.- averaged 50 
pounds milk and 2.06 pounds fat from June 16 to 
25; while Shadybrook Gerben averaged 72.9 
pounds milk and 2.73 pounds fat. From July 9 
to 18, with the temperature near 90 degrees, Lo- 
retta increased to an average of 50.5 pounds milk 
and 2.31 pounds fat; while Shadybrook ran 
down to an average of 61.2 pounds milk and 2.19 
pounds fat. During the first of these periods 
Prize May’s Duchess averaged 51.9 pounds milk 
and 2.04 pounds fat; while Lady Truth Gerben 
averaged 68.8 pounds milk and 2.40 pounds fat. 

For the second period Duchess increased to 
an average of 54.2 pounds milk and 2.30 pounds 
fat; while Lady Truth fell off to an average of 
51.2 pounds milk and 2.03 pounds fat. It was 
the same all along the line—gains for the Jer- 
seys, severe and irreparable losses for the Hol- 
steins, 

Heat, flies and change of feeders had done 
their work on the Holsteins and their owners 
saw themselves beaten at the very start. But 
did they give up? By no means; for they knew 
the recuperative and staying qualities of the 
breed. Taking off the blankets, they put in 
electric fans; and getting a new feeder, they 
took a fresh start to do the best possible. On July 
18, as mentioned, the Holsteins averaged but 
42.2 pounds milk; but within ten days, under the 
new conditions, they increased to 56.6 pounds. 
and for that fifth period averaged 55.3 pounds. 
For the same period the Jerseys averaged 43.9 
pounds; while they fell to 37.5 pounds for the 
last period, against the Holsteins’ falling to 50.5 
pounds. Thus it is seen that during the last 70 
days, under equal conditions as to comfort, the 
Jerseys fell off an average of 6.4 pounds milk, 
against the Holsteins’ 4.8 pounds. 

Since the breeds were not to any appreciable 
extent fed alike at St Louis, no comparison as 
to net profit is possible. Arbitrary values as- 
signed to feeds can prove nothing, unless each 
breed consumes a proportional part of such 
feeds. Even when for a part of the ration in 
this demonstration nominally the same feed 
was used it was su only in name, and differed 
widely in feeding value. 

While it is to be regretted that results should 
be so small in proportion to the expenditures, 
some benefit may be gained by considering it 
a demonstration of the values of feeds, methods 
of care and methods of feeding, and productive 
capacity under like conditions within the breeds, 
rather than of the competitive productive capac- 
ity of the breeds themselves. 

But taking the figures as given by Prof Far- 
rington as a basis for comparison of breeds, the 
25 Jerseys gave in the 120 days 1.4,524.2 pounds 
milk, containing 5810.7 pounds fat and 10,902.4 
pounds solids not fat; and they gained 1890 
pounds in live weight. The 15 Holsteins gave 
96,169.9 pounds milk, containing 3298.4 pounds 
fat and 7630.9 pounds solids not fat, and gained 
1501 pounds in live weight. 


HOLSTEIN COWS MAKE GOOD GAIN IN WEIGHT, 


Although gain in live weight was not to be 
considered in this demonstration, it should have 
been; and the authorities took good care to see 
that it was correctly ascertained. The average 
gain of Holsteins was 100 pounds, and of Jerseys 
75 pounds. The average Jersey gave 12.5 pounds 


MILK FARMING 


more butter fat than the average Holstein; 
while the Holstein gave 72.6 pounds more of 
solids not fat and 25 pounds more gain in live 
weight than did the Jersey. 

At the world’s fair in Chicago in 1893, gain 
in live weight was estimated at 4% cents per 
pound, and it would be but fair to estimate it 
at 3 cents for St Louis; butter fat is estimated 
at 30 cents and solids not fat at 3 cents per 
pound. Thus the excess credit to the average 
Jersey is $3.75, and to the average Holstein 

2.18, plus 75 cents, or $2.88, leaving the average 
Jersey 87 cents ahead. The best Holstein beat 
the best, Jersey 2.44 pounds butter fat and 97.6 
pounds solidf not fat; while the Jersey gained 22 
pounds the most in live weight. Properly credit- 
ing each, the best Holstein beats the best Jersey 
by just $3. 

A COMPARISON OF FAT PERCENTAGES. 

The Jersey average in per cent of fat was 
4.66%, and as at Chicago, they again failed to 
show the remarkable richness claimed. The 
Holstein average was 3.43%, and but twice did 
the herd milk for the day fall below 3.2%, while 
the Shorthorns also touched 3.1%, and the 
Brown Swiss even 2.9%. It must not be over- 
looked that the Jerseys and Shorthorns were 
on winter feed—ccrn silage, alfalfa hay and 
grain, while the Ho!steins and Brown Swiss 
were on summer feed—green soilage crops and 
grain, with only enough hay to regulate the 
bowels. Every farmer knows that the per cent 
of fat is less when cows are fed on green sum- 
mer feed than on cured winter feed; and it is 
easy to see that in this the Jersey and Shorthorn 
herds had the advantage over the Holsteins 
and Brown Swiss. It may be practically as- 
sumed that the Jerseys would not have aver- 
aged the 4.66% on green summer feed. As at 
Chicago, the Jerseys again failed to in the 
slightest degree substantiate the great records 
(2?) made in their so-called official private tests; 
the best cow not producing enough butter fat 
in one week to make half the butter that has 
been, and is claimed. It has been claimed that 
the Holsteins went into the test practically 
fresh; but they were in milk an average of but 
two weeks less than the Jerseys. 

THE CONDITIONS SUMMARIZED, 

In viewing the results of this demonstration, 
the farmer will see on the one side a great and 
wealthy cattle association, which expended some 
$15,000 in getting together their best cows and 
fitting them for the test. On the other he will 
see three Missouri Holstein breeders, who did not 
feel able to sacrifice themselves financially for 
the good of the breed, but felt compelled to 
try to make both ends meet in their speculation. 
Thus being limited as to selection, and in pro- 
viding for acclimation, comfort and food sup- 


plies of their cattle, it is surprising that they 


did so remarkably well. To beat three Missouri 
Holstein breeders, working under the most dis- 
couraging conditions, a matter of 87 cents per 
cow, the American Jersey cattle club expended 
over $600 per cow; while a Holstein cow 11 
years old and past her prime surpassed the 
crack seven-year-old Jersey by $3 worth of 
product, 

Prof Farrington’s figures show that the Jer- 
seys were fed a better quality of food in respect 
to protein than were the Holsteins. Even the 
silage was sorted for the Jerseys and Mr Moore 
told me that he secured several loads of. that 
rejected and fed it to his cattle. Nothing seems 
to be too good for the dainty Jersey, and even 
some breakfast food in the line of rolled oats 
was fed to them. As to the cattle themselves, 
there were certainly good ones among the Hol- 
steins. But when that breed can show so many 
grand cows, the average of this herd was dis- 
appointing for such an event. As to the Jerseys, 
no one who has not stood as I stood and watch- 


ed them cross the scales as Prof Farrington was 
weighing them, can in the least comprehend 
what the A J C C got together for this demon- 
stration. Where all were so good it might 
seem invidious to make special mention of any; 
yet Loretta D. and Eurybia took my eye, and 
of the two I think I preferred Eurybia. 

The world’s fair association made the mi 
take of nullifying the demonstration as a com- 
petitive economic test, through failing to pro- 
vide all feed itself; having everything of the 
best, and compelling each breed to be fed pro- 
portionally on the same feeding stuffs. Also in 
ailowing any classification like class A, which 
was for butter fat alone, and allowed nothing 
whatever for the value of the solids not fat. 
The Holstein breeders made many errors; chief 
of which was the undertaking so great a mat- 
ter on such’short notice that there was no time 
to prepare for anything properly. The mistakes 
of the Jersey management? If they,made any 
I do not know what they were. 

aes 
Sanitary Milk in Demand. 


Cc. & PHELPS, LITCHFIELD COUNTY, CT. 








The consumer is becoming educated to the be- 
lief that looks and taste are no certain criterion 
to purity in milk. People of means are looking 
for a pure milk supply, one which is not only 
produced but handled at all points under the 
most approved sanitary regulations. The pro- 
ducer is often the one least to blame for the 
unsanitary conditions to which his milk is sub- 
jected before it reaches the consumer. The rail- 
road companies seldom have their cars suffi- 
ciently cooled, and milk often stands in large 
cans on the platform, in the hot summer sun, 
for several hours before shipping. 

The solution of the matter, it seems to me, 
lies in the producer controlling all the conidi- 
tions from the cow to the consumer. This seems 
impractical when shipping milk to large cities 
at a long distance, but a combination of a hun- 
dred farmers could control both the producing 
and the marketing ends of the business, while 
in the small cities the farmer has the matter 
in his own hands, as he usually peddles his own 
milk. 

Success in the production of sanitary milk 
may be summed up in the words, cleanliness 
and cool temperature. In other words, use ex- 
treme care that dangerous or unwholesome bac- 
teria do not find access to the milk, and that 
the temperature is kept below the point where 
the common bacteria of the air will grow and 
multiply sufficiently to cause harm. 

These two points, cleanliness and low tem- 
perature, for accomplishment, require eternal 
vigilance from start to finish. The water used 
for cleaning purposes should be of the purest 
kind and from an unquestionable source. Milk- 
ers who have recently had any contagious dis- 
ease or who are members of a family where 
such disease exists should be dismissed as milk- 
ers till all danger is passed. 

Extreme cleanliness will not insure long keep- 
ing qualities unless the milk is quickly cooled 
after milking. The common bacteria which 
cause milk to sour are everywhere present in 
the air. These are soon taken in by the warm 
milk, and if the milk remains warm for an hour 
or more the bacteria increase in vast numbers. 
Bottling the product to exclude the air and dust, 
as soon as possible after cooling, is the next 
essential to a pure milk: supply. Exposure to 
the air in large cans, or being transported in 
cans not carefully steamed, may soon spoil a 
good grade of milk. Steaming all miik' tensils 
is an item of extreme importance. Pails, cans 
or bottles, not thoroughly sterilized, will quickly 
contaminate any milk which may be placed in 
them. 






























Controlling Variations in Apples. 


*H. P. GOULD, DEPT OF AGRI, WASHINGTON, D C. 


As competition in fruit growing becomes more 
intense, it is necessary to make finer distinctions 
in every way. It is necessary to consider mat- 
ters from a special, rather than from the general 
point of view. The fact that a variety is not 
an entity in itself, fixed and invariable, but is 
rather, in a large degree, the result of the con- 
ditions under which it is grown, is becoming 
more fully recognized each year, and of increas- 
ingly great moment in commercial orcharding. 
It is the basis of the oft-repeated question, 
“What variety shall I plant?” This is a ques- 
tion easily asked but often exceedingly difficult 
to answer in a safe and intelligent manner. 

To one who is carefully observing varieties 
which are grown under widely different condi- 
tions, the remarkable departure from usual 
types is a most conspicuous feature, and often 
a most puzzling one as well. Frequently the 
variation from usual forms is so great that 
the identity is nearly obscured and no doubt 
oftentimes completely so. There are many 
agencies at work which conspire to produce 
these new varieties. They may be well summed 
up, however, in the one category of environ- 
ment. The number of these agencies can be 
classified under two headings, soil and climate, 
of which the latter is the more important in 





ORCHARD PRACTICE 


in explanation will make it plain. One fruit 
grower prunes and cultivates and fertilizes his 
orchard; another one, his neighbor, does not. 
In the first case the orchard is thrifty, the fruit 
is large, the crops regular and abundant; in 
the second orchard all these evidences of per- 
fect adaptation are wanting and the varieties 
seem to be weak of tree, too small of fruit and 
irregular in the bearing of even scanty crops. 

Perhaps one orchard is thoroughly sprayed; 
the fruit holds the treés well and is free from 
imperfections. Another orchard of the same 
varieties is unsprayed; much of the fruit drops 
prematurely and of that which remains, some 
varieties appear to be ruinously subject to scab 
and therefore not adapted to the conditions. 
But if thorough and intelligent care will over- 
come such evidences of poor adaptation,- shall 
we say that the lack of it is due to some in- 
herent fault of the variety, or shall we lay 
the trouble at the feet of the owner and say 
that he lacks adaptation to fruit growing? 

But the fact of great variation in varieties, 
in some more than in- others, is the essential 
thing to be grasped, and that man’s power to 
direct variation rests in his ability to make 
or change environment; that beyond man’s 
power, there are also agencies at work, having 
each its own influence upon the forms of life 
within its sphere. The practical application of 
these deductions to the solution of the variety 
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BITTER ROT ON CHENANGO APPLE 
Wherever apples are grown more or less trouble from bitter rot is experienced. Through 
it the loss to fruit growers was rather heavy this year in the large apple growing sections of 
New York and the Mississippi valley states. The same fungus which causes the rot also causes 


a canker of the tree. 


The tree on which the fruit pictured grew was sprayed twice with 


bordeaux. The fruit was grown at the Massachusetts agricultural college, and Prof Waugh 
says: ‘‘Wherever the disease is troublesome, it can only be guarded against by early and re- 
peated applications of a fungicide. Trees should be thoroughly sprayed with copper sul- 
phate solution before the growth starts in the spring. This should be repented with bordeaux 


as soon as the blossoms have fallen. 


the present consideration because more nearly 
beyond the control of man’s power. 
MAN A FACTOR IN NEW VARIETIES. 

The orchardist is a most important factor in 
the case, when the behavior of varieties is the 
thing in question. Verily, man is the greatest 
disturbing element in all the universe. In my 
study of the adaptability of varieties I am im- 
pressed more and more each year with the fact 
that the individuality of the fruit grower is 
one of the most potent factors in shaping re- 
sults, and I find that in order to interpret cor- 
rectly the behavior of any variety in any place, 
it is just as necessary to study the man in 
charge as it is to study the soil, the climate, 
or any other factor. 

Do not mistake my meaning. A few words 





*Abstract from address delivered before the 
annual meeting of the Maine pomological society 
at Skowhegan November 17. 


problem is: Study the varieties you wish to 
plant under as many different conditions as pos- 
sible, carefully noting the variations which you 
see; be sure to connect cause and effect; then 
study the conditions under which you wish to 
plant them, and be governed thereby. 


How to Raise Larger Seckel Pears, 


J. J. H. GREGORY, MASSACHUSETTS. 








If the Seckel pear were ever as big as it is 
good, what a bouncer it would be. Exceedingly 
sweet, rich flavored and melting, its one great 
defect is lack of size. It is the aim of every 
grower to raise the largest specimens possible, 
for it is size that takes the premium every time. 
Sometime ago an old nurseryman let me into 
the secret of raising extra sized Seckels, and as 
the information was given without any promise 
of seerecy being exacted, my brother farmers 
are welcome to share it wit hme, not that I am 
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ready personally, to indorse it, for I have not as 
yet made a test of it, though intending to do 
50. 

“If you want size in your Seckel,” said the 
old gentleman, “bud them into top branches 
of a Beurre Hardy tree and you will be sure 
to get it.” He gave me no reason why the 
Hardy should be especially selected for this 
purpose. Assuming that it was because it im- 
parted some of its vigorous growth into the 
slow growing Seckel, then one might suggest 
why not anticipate as good results if either of 
those rank growers, Anjou or Diel, were selected 
as the mother tree? Of course one cannot find 
in a nursery catalog Seckels advertised as hav- 
ing been worked into the tops of the Hardy, but 
I suppose it would not be an impossible thing to 
find a nurseryman who, at a reasonable price 
for his extra trouble, would breed and supply 
them on order. 


- 
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Early Care of Peach Orchard. 


D. M. WERTZ, FRANKLIN COUNTY, PA. 








In planting a peach orchard we have been 
in the habit of plowing as deeply as possible 
though we have never used a subsoil plow. 
After the ground is well harrowed in the spring, 
scored one way with a single shovel plow and 
at right angles with a barshear plow, we can 
plant the trees well and quickly with a shovel, 
unless the ground be too hard and stony. We 
then plant corn between the tree rows and cul- 
tivate as if it were only a corn crop. The trees 
when pianted are cut back to about 18 inches, 
to get a low head. We prefer the sized tree 
which nurserymen call 3 to 4 feet and caliper 
about a half inch in diameter. 

During the first summer the trees are gone 
over several times to rub off suckers and ob- 
jectionable branches. The first winter the trees 
are trimmed to three or four branches, care 
being taken not to make crotched limbs. When 
the trees are planted one year the ground is 
again barshear plowed, very shallow near the 
trees, and prepared for another corn crop, 
though this year the tree row is usually left 
vacant to admit more air and sunshine. If the 
trees are not too large we grow a small corn 
crop the third year, when we plow in opposite 
directions from previous year in order to keep 
orchard as level as possible. We sow crimson 
clover at last corn plowing to turn under the 
following spring. 

The borers are dug out every spring and 
fall, this being very necessary in our soil. We 
are at the foot of the mountain range, western 
exposure, very stony ground, with clay subsoil, 
and iron ore in some of the ground. We have 
never fertilized any trees until after they began 
bearing, good cultivation giving them sufficient 
growth the first few years. 

We head low because, by doing so and then 
trimming up afterward, we get more and better 
bearing surface and can cultivate closer than by 
heading high and allowing the limbs to grow 
out more horizontally. During the last several 
years, since we have the San Jose scale, we have 
tried to keep them in check by spraying with 
crude petroleum while tree is dormant and oc- 
casionally with pure kerosene during growing 
season. 

are eS 

Effect of Forest Strips on Soil Moisture—In 
Germany some experiments to determine the 
effect of trees on moisture show that protecting 
strips at the age of six to eight years have a 
positive influence on the increase of soil mois- 
ture, at a distance of not exceeding 70 feet. This 
influence is strongest in the spring, is still per- 
ceptible in the dry period of summer, and grad- 
ually weakens toward autumn. 








in winter’s work, There's foot pre ection, 
more than protection—there’s long 
wear in the 


BUCKSKIN BRAND 
Rubber Boots & Shoes. 


Get the genuine—there are substitutes that 
are but part rubber, made to sell cheap. 
Buckskin is all rubber, pure, new rubber, the 
only thing that wears 10%reduction means 20% 
less wear, Insist on seeing Buck- 
skin Trademark—it’s on every 
Pair. We sell retailers by cata- 
log; cut out jobbers’ and travel- 
ing men's expense and put that 
money fxto quality. Write us if 
your dealer doesn’t handle the 
Buckskin. A special offer to you 
to introduce in your locality if 
you are the first one writing. 
NOT MADE BY A TRUST. 
Write today, 


<>) 
BANNER RUBBER CO, 
270 Bittner Street, St. Louls, Mo. 





Steer, Bull or ee 
hide, Calf skin, Dog 
skin, or any other kind 
of hide or skin, and let 
us tan it with the hair 
on, soft, light, odorless 
and moth-proof, forrobe, 
rug, coat or gloves, 


But first get our Catalogue, 
giving pripes, and our onions 
go end inst = so as to 
avoid mistakes, We also buy = 
saw furs and ginseng. — 
THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
116 Mill Street, Rochester, N. Yo 


vet Advice FREE 


Dr. 8. 4. Tuttle, a veterinary 
fen boc book enti tled "¥ er 


rmapooans and 

in plain ae. It is 

fully illustrated th diagrams 

showing the - and circu- 

latory and digestive systems with 

oy een that make them plain. 

ow to buy a horse and 

know whether it is sound or not, = horse owner 
should haveone. Itissent to any one, 


TUTTLE’S ELIXIR 


fs the only guaranteed cure for Colle, Curb, recent 
Saco Lay | and Cottons. It sy Tamonesa, relieves 
and cures Bone, 
Hoo, Scratches, Seek. etc. Send today and get the 
kk free aud information about Dr. Tuttle’s specifics. 
Tuttic'e Eltate Co. 50 Beverly St. Boston, Mass. 
void all blisters; they are only temporary relics. 

















A. Fy knows it Ff he sees it. Lamen 


n 68s, AN! 
f bony enlargement just above the hoof, 4 
thor and $ the upper pastern bone, ecme- 
esextending » early aroundthe .some- 
be in Levens galy y,or upon one or both ‘sides. 


1 io mane the latter are galled 8 ne. 
matter how old_ the case, how big the 
. how_lame the Sy or what other 
jome oes has failed, use 
Fleming’s 
Spavin and Ringbone Paste 


‘se 1t undor pay! gnesensee—money refund- 
4 4 if it ae falls do make orse go sound, 
ff the bunc ‘but we can’t prom- 
ag that. One to three inuta applica. 
ens required and anyone can uso it. 
iculars before order rite for 
orse Rook that at tells you what to use 
FA every kind of blemish that borsesheve. 
FLEMING BRO Chee, 
221 Union Stock Yards, + Chicago, I. 








Splendid Horse Exhibit at Chicago. 


The horse breeder who failed to take 
in the 1904 international display of 
equines has something to regret. The 
continued strong demand for heavy 
draft horses is giving breeders of Per- 
cherons, Clydesdales, Shires and the 
like great encouragement. 

The Percheron stallion championship 
was won by Dunham, Fletcher & Cole- 
man, on Pink. Championship mare 
was Lady Montrose, owned by L. W. 
Cochran. McLaughlin Brothers of Ohio 
also won first on product of dam and 
get of sire. 

This show was characterized by en- 
tries of some of the finest Clydesdales 
ever exhibited in the country. In the 
four-year-old stallion, first was given 
to Royal Baron, owned by Graham 
Brothers of Ontario. In the champion- 
ship ring there were ten entries. Rib- 
bon went to Baron Sterling, owned by 
Graham Brothers. 


SHIRE WINNERS, 


The largest number of entries of any 
breed of heavy draft horses was among 
the Shires, some 457 animals being en- 
tered. In the four-year-old _ stallion 
class judging was extremely difficult. 
Robert R. Burgess & Son of Illinois 
won first on Childwell Chorister, Three- 
year-old stallion won by Girton Cadet, 
owned by R. Burgess & Son. Truman's 
Farm won first on two animals, prod- 
uct of same dam. 

BELGIAN DRAFT HORSES. 

This breed has formerly been of mi- 
nor importance, but through the efforts 
of importers such as J. Crouch & Son, 
McLaughlin Brothers, H. H. Wolf and 
others, Belgians are coming to consid- 
erable prominence, 

BLUE RIBBONS TO HIGH STEPPERS, |, 

In a general review of the horse dis- 
play at the international, full credit 
should be given the exhibit of French 
and German Coach breeding stock and 
Hackneys. The German Coach exhibit 
was practically made up by J. Crouch 
& Son, who took every prize. 

In French Coachers, championship 
stallion awarded to McLaughlin Broth- 
ers on Torrent. Champion mare Es- 
meralda, owned by E. M. Barton. 

In four-year-old Hackney stallions, 
first went to Robert Beith of Ontario. 
Three-year-old stallion, first to Golden 
Dawn, owned by L. W. Cochran of In- 
diana. Champion stallion, Saxon, own- 
ed by Robert Beith. Champion mare, 
Priscilla, also belonging to Beith. 


-— 
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Aftermath of the International. 





From both a technical and educa- 
tional point of view, the 1904 inter- 
national, held at Chicago, at the open- 


ing of this month, may be considered 
a mile-stone in the year’s work in 
live stock. Now that the show is over, 
the breeding stock is back to the thou- 
sand and one farms, scattered over a 
range country in the middle west, and 
the fat stock slaughtered, a represen- 
tative view of the great exhibition can 
be made. In this a comprehensive idea 
of the full significance of the interna- 
tional can be gleaned, 

Probably the most salient feature of 
the show from the practical end of the 
live stock business, namely, the feed 
lot and the block, lies in the fact that 
baby beef is being shoved more prome 
inently to the front than ever before. 
For the first time on record mere 
calves have won the grand champion- 
ship in the contest for best feeders. 
A decade, nay, even three or four years 
ago, such a result would have been 
utterly impossible. However, the 
feeding world is now well aware of the 
fact that high-priced farm and ranch 
lands cannot profitably turn off three 
and four-year-old feeders. Time was 
when aged steers commanded a pre- 
mium, but along with other ancient 
customs the aged beef is being shoved 
to the rear, while the calf, the baby 
steer and the yearling stand in the 
lime light. Last week American Agri- 


LIVE STOCK AFFAIRS 


culturist gave a general report of the 
international. However, additional 
features of interest, such as the dress- 
ing out of exhibition stock, etc, are of 
sufficient importance to merit further 
attention. 

SOME INTERESTING BLOCK RESULTS. 

The grand champion load of fat 
steers, the Krambeck Angus of Iowa, 
dressed 65.17%. However, the best 
dressing percentage of any of the fat 
cattle fed for the international was 
secured by the Herefords, exhibited by 
D. W. Black of Ohio, which made 67.3%. 
A packing house superintendent claims 
this lot of steers included several 
beeves that might be called absolutely 
perfect from the slaughterers’ stand- 
point. A load of Shorthorns, exhibited 
by Dan Waters of Illinois, dressed 
62.35%. Among the individual dress- 
ings were: Angus belonging to Funk 
brothers of Illinois, 66.7; Angus, Minne- 
sota experiment station, 66.4%; yearling 
Shorthorns—Galloway, Iowa _ agricul- 
tural college 66.6%; C. E. Clark of Min- 
nesota, yearling Shorthorn, 65.5%; Iowa 
experiment station, Angus grade, 67%. 
Last year the best steer dressed out 
10% 

SHEEP CARCASS AWARDS, 

First in two-year-old class of rnutton 
earcasses, James West of Indiana. In 
the lamb show the Minnesota experi- 
ment station won first, with the Wis- 
consin experiment station second and 
third. The weights of the winners were 
as follows: One-year-old wether, live 
weight, 200 pounds, dressed weight 116 
pounds, dressing out per cent 58. In 
lambs, live weight 118 pounds, dressed 
weight 70, dressing out per cent 59. 


HOW THEFAT STEERS SOLD, 

The average prices paid for the 1904 
earload fat stock at the auction were 
the highest in the history of the expo- 
sition. The average for 51 loads of 
steers was $7.564%4, against $5.73 of a 
year ago. Some 22 loads of Herefords 
were sold, averaging $7.22 Nineteen 
loads of Angus steers averaged $8.25, 
and nine loads of Shorthorns $7.40, 
The sweepstakes load of Angus year- 
lings sold to Swift & Co for $10.50 per 
100 pounds, while the second prize win- 
ners, a load of Angus yearlings, sold 
to the Klinck Packing company of 
Buffalo at $12.25 per 100 pounds, $1.75 
higher than the sweepstakes lot. 

In the past five years prices for in- 
ternational grand champion individual 
steers and carload lots were as follows: 


Individual steer P Ib 
"Oe OD, DE BB oc viviccccdccccesess $0.36 
03 Challenger, mixed ...........+. ooo OFF 
02 Shamrock, Angus ...........e00. 0.56 
01 Wood’s Prin, Hereford .......... 0.25 
700 Advance, Augus 1.50 
Carloads 'p ‘100 Ibs 
Krambeck, Angus .......cccce oo ee e910.50 
Herren, Hereford ........... esecces Bae 
SD, SEND inks cd de 0 veccsoccesan IE 
PIGOM, FHOTOTOPE 2o..cccvccscece cccoe Saeee 
DCTs BATS cscs coc. nevceecce «+. 15.50 


SHORTHORN BREED MAKES BEST AVERAGE. 

The sales of breeding cattle were 
featured by an absence of sensational 
prices. Now that final returns of the 
auctions of the various cattle breeds 
are in, it is seen that the reds and 
roans secured the highest average. A 
total of 61 head of Shorthorns sold at 
a general average of $246, with the top 
of the auction only $600. The next best 
average was $199, made by the Angus. 
This breed disposed of 90 head, 63 fe- 
males, averaging $189 and 27 bulls $220. 
The top of the Angus sale, which 
proved to be the highest price for any 
of the four breeds, was $1500, given 
by J. R. Campbell of Minnesota, for 
the imported bull Juba of Morlich, 
owned by C. J. Martin of Iowa, 

The Herefords came third with a 
general average of $176. The top white 
face was the ribbon winner, Bean Don- 
ald 39th, consigned py W. H. Curtice 
of Kentucky and sold to W. E. Bicks 
of Illinois. The Galioways made a 
general average of $156, with many 
calves and young stock offered. 

_————<2— 
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SEPARATORS 
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The cut shows them—catalog I- 100 tells 
all about them. Notice the low supply 
can, bottom fced, wholly enclosed gears, 
absence of oil cups or holes. No other 
separator has these advantages. ¢ 


The Sharples Co. P. M. Sharples 
Chicago, Ill, West Chester, Pa. 








PRAIRIE STATE 


INCUBATORS AND BROODERS 
eeknowledged by experts to be the 
most profitable machines made. 

¥ Jytanere of 38 First Prizes. Write 
or free catalog with proof and va!- 
uable information for beginners. 

Prairie State Incubator Co. 

Box 399, Homer City, Pa. 
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No More Blind Horses sor Bites bea orbet 


sore eyes, Barry Co., lowa City,lowa,have suze cure 








ae tellahowto make money 
—How to raise young chicks 
for early springmarkets when 


prices are high. Howto make 
@ profit on ducks, How to 
feed for heavy fowls. How 
to make hens lay. Why not 


get an adequate return from 
poultry? Why not try modern 
methods this year? 

Why not learn about incuba- 
tors and brooders from a firm 
Ape ar ag eh neg 





? Write us 

for t! the sds te cron ‘It is free. 

GEO. ERTEL CO., 
Quincy, Ill. 


BLIZZARD AND PORSE ICE CALKS 


~ Foy ty te ewe LMT, Osseo ~~ 
rices to Agents. 


SHOEMAKERS BOOK 
on POULTRY 


and almanac for 1905, contains 224 
,with many fine colored platesof 
| aay iructolife. Itte!lsall about chickens, 














r care, pry and remed es. All about 
[NOUBA OBS and how to operate them. 
All about try houses and how to build 


} ot Po wy yop — 


dom, You i. Price onl: 
Cc. C. SHOEMAKER, 





Cee etal wREePORT, thks 


SAFE SIDE 


nd git failure by buying un- 
machines, For many years 


p—1ik Successful 


Incubators & Brooders 

have been the standard. Best results with! east care. 

Incubator, poultry and poultry supply catalogue 
FREE. Poultry paper one year 10 cents. 


Oes Moines Incubator Co., Dept. 104, Des Moines, la. 


WORTH 10 cts. 


DO YOU WANTIT? IF NOT, CIVE!IT 
TOAFRIEND OF YOURS, ’ Keturn this 
ad, and 15cts. (regular price 25 cts.) and we will 
send you our 32 page, practical, up-to-date monthly, 
poultry, » pigeon and pet stock paper, one year as @ 

ris 4 years 50cts, Send at once , this is a bargain. 


POULTRY ITEM, Box 38, Fricks, Pa. 
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The Buckeye Red Fowls. 


MRS FRANK METCALF, OHIO, 





When we were married in 1879, I 
didn’t know enough about chickens to 
cook one properly. I tried sewing for 
some of my old friends, but found it 
‘nick in’ with housework. I 
made butter, of course, but that seemed 
to belong to the regular routine of farm 
so still yearned for something 
all my own, and turned my attention 
io poultry. I raised turkeys, and was 
too successful for the good of my 
crops, so dropped them for 
chickens. I also tried ducks, beautiful 
bic white Pekins, but soon tired of 
them, because of the tediousness of 
picking them. 

My husband had a fine flock of Brown 
Leghorns, but I didn’t think them at 
all profitable, as only in the spring 
were eggs plentiful. And such mis- 
chievous birds as they were, into every- 
thing on the place. I determined t» 
change breeds, so procured some Ligh 
Brahmas, of a laying strain, but found 
the héns persisted in sitting all sum™m 

that eggs were as scarce in harvest 


didn’t 


income, 


neighbors’ 


as ever. 

Our next investment was in Lang- 
shans, and I thought them the hand- 
somest birds on earth, They laid well, 
too, and the white skinned flesh was 
tender and Gelicious. The black pin- 
feathers, however, drove us nearly to 
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POULTRY AND DAIRY 


and was assured that mine were iden- 
tically the same, and that I would 
better drop the name of Buckeye and 
substitute theirs. This I finally did, 
a step which I have bitterly repented. 
I have bred the Rhode Island Reds 
ever since they first appeared, but they 
originated from an entirely different 
combination of breeds, and mine show 
marked difference in shape, as well as 
comb, 

We felt that we might be mistaken 
in this opinion, so in June, 1903, we 
prevailed upon Charles McClure and T. 
E. Orr, president and secretary of the 
American poultry association, to visit 
Red Feather farm and advise us about 
the breed, and we fully made up our 
minds that if they pronounced them 
lacking in individuality, beauty or 
merit, we would drop them and con- 
tinue only with the Rhode Island 
Reds. To our great delight these men 
both apvroved our Buckeyes, advised 
us to resume that name and pronounced 
them worthy a place in the new Stand- 
erd, which they would now occupy 
but for the fact that my 1903 showing 
was made at an adjourned instead of a 
regular meeting of the American poul- 
try association. 

As layers the Buckeye Reds are sim- 
ply peerless. Heat or cold has no ter- 
rors for them, as their small combs 
do not suffer from frost like the large 
combs. They have a long body, from 
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PRIZE WINNING NEW YORK HERD OF BROWN SwiSS CATTLE 


The accompanying illustration of the splendid herd of Brown Swiss cate 


tle of McLaury Brothers of Otsego county, 
The two-yearwo!d bull, 
animal and has been shown at many fairs. 
and was sweepstakes 


Jersey state fair. 


six-year-old cow 


N Y, was taken at a recent New 
Burgi, on the left is an imported 
The next animal, Oneeta, is a 


at the Pan-American. She has a rec- 


ord of 63 pounds of milk for 30 consecutive days, with an average of 3.8% 


butter fat. 


The promising two-year-old, Nathilda, 


stands next, with the 


yearling, Catherine M., and the calf, Florine Ida, following. 


distraction, so we switched off to 
Barred Rocks, which we liked very 
much, although we never made great 
layers of them. Thinking to improve 
them, we crossed them with Buff 
(‘ochins, then used what we supposed 
were pure Black Breasted Red games 
with them. As part of these games 
had yellow legs and pea combs, we 
now feel sure that they had been 
mixed with the Cornish Indian game, 
before we got them, and here is where 
we got the pea comb. 

This mix-up produced a bird or two 
that were red as foxes, with yellow 
legs, and I went wild over them and 
conceived the idea of raising a whole 
flock like them. When at last I had 
a sizable flock a name was the next 
puzzle. We finally condescended to 
give the honor to our own state and 
call them Buckeye Reds. This seemed 
the more suitable, as the hens were as 
brown as a ripe buckeye, with a red 
sheen in the sun. We expected to ap- 
Ply for admission to the Standard for 
them. When I read a description of 
the Rhode Island Reds, which appeared 
in American Agriculturist in 1896, T 
wrote to leading breeders of these birds 


the wishbone back, upon which to carry 
plenty of meat. They are not coarse 
or bony, yet males weigh from. nine to 
ten pounds, females from five to seven. 

They have the rich yellow skin and 
legs so dear to the American epicure 
and the skin is not thick and tough 
as in some yellow skinned fowls. They 
are vigorous from the shell, alert and 
gamey, though not 
among themselves. I do not think a 
hawk will alight twice in the yard 
where a Buckeye Red has his harem, 
while stray cats and dogs have to keep 
away. I have also known big roosters 
to hover al! the chicks they could, 
even during a storn, but this is not a 
regular thing with them. [See first 
cover page.] 
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Feeding a Warm Mash in the morn- 
ing in cold weather is a great mistake, 
says J. T. Campbell of Crawford coun- 
ty, Pa. When a warm mash is given, 
the fowl cannot be induced to exercise 
to warm themselves. Grain is scat- 
tered in litter in early morning and the 
hens scratch for it and get warmed up 
and are happy. A happy hen is a laying 
hen. 


inclined to fight 


Keeping Up the Milk Flow. 


ALSON SECOR. 





This is the time of year when cows 
need to be looked after. It is folly to 
neglect them at the close of the grass 
season. The fall rains stimulate the 
growth of grass for a little while, but 
the first frosts make the pasture less 
palatable and cause the flies to stick 
closer than a brother. 

The cows should be fed at the barn. 
Silage makes a good substitute for 
grass and should be supplied as soon 
as pastures begin to fail, lest the flow 
of milk shrink because of dry feed. If 
silage is not put up, then sweet corn 
will answer for a short time, and sor- 
ghum makes a good succulent feed all 
winter, though it needs balancing with 
protein, 

At existing prices of mill stuff, the 
farmer should attempt to grow his own 
protein. This can be done by growing 
clover, alfalfa, cowpeas, soy beans, or 
oat hay. Corn silage, balanced with 
one of these hay feeds, makes a cheap 
and practical ration. If one of these 
were put into the silo along with the 
corn it would be still better. 

The feed question is not the only one 
to think about. In the fall when the 
weather is liable to be almost anything 
in a few hours, the cows need shelter. 
It does not pay to leave cows out of 
doors nights when a cold wave is apt 
to come before morning, or a cold rain, 
which is worse. If the cow stall is a 
comfortable one, as it should be, the 
cows are better off in the barn nights 
a good part of the year. 

When a man uses the milk scales 
daily he learns that the weather has 
much to do with the flow of milk. 
When cows are compelled to go out in 
all kinds of weather to get their feed, 
they show the effect by the quantity 
of milk given. The trouble with the 
general farmer is that he does not give 
his cows sufficient thought and atten- 
tion. He lets them hunt in the corn 
stalks for feed a good share of the win- 
ter, or eat at a straw stack. They are 
not housed till it gets pretty cold. He 
thinks he has no time to clean the 
barn so he leaves the cows out. 


- 
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Big Egg Production—Farmers are 
intensely interested this year in the 
egg output. High prices for the past 
few seasons have stimulated the _ in- 
dustry greatly, yet supplies do not 
seem to increase in proportion to the 
demand. Those farmers who can boast 
of their hens laying steadily during 
the winter months are to be congratu- 
lated. Your fowls will not do this un- 
less fed a stimulating feed and remedy. 
The latter is found in Panacea, a scien- 
tific and successful preparation made 
by the Dr Hess & Clark Co, Ashland, 
O. This is an economical feed and 
farmers cannot afford to be without it. 
If your dealer does not handle Pana- 
cea, write Dr Hess & Clark, mention- 
ing this paper, and they will send you 


Buy Harnesses by Mail—Why not 
replace your old, wornout, rotten har- 
ness by a guaranteed, fine new set. For 
5 years the King Harness Co of Owe- 
go, Tioga county, N Y, has sold har- 
nesses through the mails at factory 
prices. Superior quality and moder- 
ate prices have resulted in greatly en- 
larging their business. The buyer of 
their harness has the privilege of ex- 
amining the purchase prior to paying 
for it and if unsatisfactory, can return 
to the makers at their expense. If 
you need a set of harness, write the 
King Harness Co, mentioning this 
paper, and they will send you free, 
i!lustrated catalog. 





Stables Should Be “‘Warm—all dairy 


stables should be sufficiently warm so 
that the manure will not freeze during 
cold weather. A cheap stable can he 
made frost-proof by nailing boards in- 
side the studs and filling the interven- 
ing spaces with chopped straw. 
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oy 15 Dozen 
Eggs a Year if 


The best layers each produce 15 doze 
enor more eggs a year. While the 
number of eggs that a hen can pro- 
duce depends considerably upon 
proper care and feeding, yet the 
digestive apparatus is the all import- 
ant factor in egg production. 


DR. HESS 
POULTRY 
PAN.-A-CE-A 


is not a condiment, but a scientific 

ultry tdhic, formulated by Dr. 
pes (M.D., D.V.S.). It is the 
guaranteed egg producer. It cures 
diseases as nothing else can. Fed 
regularly according to directions, 
the poultry yard will be kept im- 
mune from disease, and at its high- 
est tarning capacity at all seasons of 
the year. Costs but a penny a day 
for 30 to 60 fowls. 


1} Iba 25, mall or 
oxpress 400 


& Ibe. 
12 Iba. 61.25 
85 lb. pall 62. 
Sold on a Written Guarantee 


Send 2 cents for Dr. Hess 48 page 
Poultry Book, free. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, 
Ashland, Ohio. — 
ONSTANT LOUSE KILLER KILLS LICEF. 


& l -80 For 
200 Egg 
iNnCUBATO 


Perfect in construction and 
@ction. Hatones every fertile 
egg. Write for ontalog to-day. 


GEO. H, STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 


THE “GEM” MONEY MAKER 


hatches chickens at a lively oee—ave 
chickens too—that live and 

into money, 

“Gem” features 








GEM INOUBA 
4b 


0OD-RESULTS. 
aka 


Bex 





BE MANNS 
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Better Fruits—Better Profits 


Better peaches, apples, pears and ber- 
ries are produced when Potash is 
liberally applied to the soil. To insure 
a full crop, of choicest quality, use a 
fertilizer coseeceing not iess than 10 
per cent. actual 


Potash 


Send for our practical books of information ; 
they are not advertising pamphlets, booming 
special fertilizers, but are authoritative treatises. 
Sent free for the asking. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau Street, New York. 


556 




















DeLOAGH PAT is the Origi 
nal and Simplest Vari 
able Friction Feed. 

















Avoid imitators and erst Ay and buy the 
Genuine. Catalog Free of Mills, 4 H. P. and up 

Shingle, Planing,Lath and Corn Mills, four Stroke 
Hay Presses, Water =— We pay ‘the freight. 
DeLOACH MILL M’F’G. CO. Bex525 Ga. 


MORE MONEY IN IT 


With equal outlay for labor the Alligator 

x Press is guaranteed to bale 3 tons 
more in 10 hours, and the Hercules Box 
Press 5 tons more in 10 hours than any 
other two-horse press not forming a larger 
bale, or no sale. Catalog es. In writing 
name this paper. 


J. A. SPENCER 
Dwight, Hil. 
































50 Styles Cutters 


and sleighs to choosefrom. We will = you out 
so you can goin style and y 

line of cutters, sleighs, tt 
double seated sleighs, bobsleds erm, top 


Direct from Our Factory. 
Hick gears, broadcloth, whipcord and plush 
bm ag but none of the price trimmings of 

alors, fobbors a and middlemen, We gell from our 


factory and seve yee & third. The only cutter 
manufacturers sel rect to users. rite for 
our compete Sleigh iatelog and beauti _ souve- 


r edition of ‘Snow Bound.” Sent Free 








J 


Carriage & Harness 
325 Ransom St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

















BY ONE ne Ae, with the FOLDING SAWING MACHINE. It 
trees. Folds likea pocket knife. Saws any kind of 
oy E- of ground. One man can saw more tim 
menin any other way, and doit conten. "Send for 
FREE fllustrated catalog, shoving latest | mPROVERENTS 
Yand testimonials from thousands. a 


FOLDING SAWING. ‘MACHINE ¢ co., 
16 & 18 &. Clinton Streot, Chicago, 


Ifincis. 





MILLIONS 








FOR THE FARMER 
Simply soak seeds, before 
planting, in water containing 


NITRO-CULTURE 


Nitro-Culture is a natural plant food 
gathering germ. It doubles the crop— 
enriches the land—makes poor farms 
productive. $2 enough foran acre. Re- 
sults guaranteed or money back. 

Write 1 for Catalogue C-2 


NATIONAL NITRO-CULTURE ©0., 
West , Pa 








| 
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HORTICULTURE 


Seedless Apple 2000 Years Old. 


Under recent date Prof F, A. Waugh 

f the Massachusetts agricultural col- 
lege writes: The seedless apple bus- 
iness is creating so much _  inter- 
est now that your readers may 
like to have a note regarding the his- 
tory of this humbug. I have had one 
of my post graduate students, P. F. 
Staples, investigating it, and it seems 
that this thing has been known ever 
since the beginning of the Christian 
era. I have had him write out some 
of his notes on the subject and they 
are as follows: 

From the earliest times there has 
been a so-called bloomless apple, and 
it seems from description to be exactly 
the same fruit as referred to. The 
earliest written account of the bloom- 
less apple was in 1628, and this account 
claims the fruit to be identical with a 
variety described by Pliny, 2000 years 
ago. Duhamel also describes this apple 
in Aubes Fruitiers, 1768. 

The earliest reference to this apple 
in America was in the record of the 
farmers’ club of the American institute 
in 1868. L. Barret of Smicksburg, Pa 
communicated to the club that he had 
found a coreless and seedless apple the 
year previous in West Virginia. The 
fruit described was solid and of good 
flavor. He also said that it did not 
blossom like other fruit, but put forth 
stems and buds like clove. In 1870 
the club again had similar fruit from 
H. L. Reade, who bought it of J. S. 
Eby of Norwich, Ct. The article says 
‘I'he tree has had no perceptible blos- 
and yet has borne fruit for over 





som 
50 years. 

APPLE EXHIBITED IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

In 1869 Robert Manning said that a 
seedless apple was exhibited some years 
ago at the Massachusetts horticultural 
exhibit. This apple was called No 
Core. Another reference to this apple 
in the same article states that Messrs 
Baumann sent in an apple from 
France, the Hillars Grande, which 
showed the same formation. The fruit 
is described as being sweet and rather 
dry, and of little value except as a 
curiosity. Another reference to this 
apple comes from the botanical gazette, 
1887, This records the apple as appear- 
ing at Providence, R I. 

In 1889, the bloomless apple was in- 
troduced by G. W. Robinette of Flag 
Pond, Va, as a new thing. Prof 
Bailey of New York at that time took 
the matter up and he writes in the 
American Garden, July, 1889, that ‘‘the 
petals are reduced to very minute and 
green bractlike bodies, which are con- 
siderably shorter than the sepals, There 
are no stamens, nor even traces of 
them. The pistils, instead of being five, 
as in normal apple blossoms, number 


13 to 15. The ovary is six or seven 
celled.”” Mr Robinette’s account of the 
variety claims the tree to be an acci- 
dental seedling found in an old brier 
thicket in 1868; the seedling was gath- 
ered with others which were grafted 
with good fruits; this one alone es- 


caped grafting and was set out. Ina 
few years a strange fruit was pro- 
duced, which had no perceptible bloom. 
The apple had few seeds, which were 
found in some specimens. The seeds 
were found near the skin and not in 
the usual place 
PROY BAILKY’S DESCRIPTION, 

In the American Garden of January, 
1890, Prof Bailey gives an interesting 
description of some specimens of this 
sent him by Mr Robinette of 
Flag Pond, Va. His description reads: 
“The apple is much the size and shape 
of the Rambo. Its ground color is yel- 
low with green, over which are irreg- 
ular and dull stripes of red. The apex 
of the apple presents a singular cav- 
ity, which extends nearly or quite half 
way through the fruit. Every alter- 


| nate segment Of the floral envelope or 


, long to 
i 


calyx is thickened and somewhat en- 
larged. These thickened portions be- 
the interior series of the 


envelope, and are therefore petals. The 
remaining segments differ little from 
the calyx divisions in ordinary apples. 

“When the apple is cut into halves 
it is found to possess a double core, 
ene core standing above the other. One 
or both of these cores may bear seeds, 
The only reason why this apple should 
not contain seed lies in the fact that 
the flowers have no stamens, and there 
can therefore be no pollination by the 
Same variety. But pollen from other 
varieties may fertilize it and cause it 
te set seeds in abundance. With the 
growth of the apple, the cores, or some 
of them, split open and cause a hollow- 
ness of the fruit. The morphology of 
the double core indicates that the cells 
assume this position because of the 
crowding consequent upon their abnor- 
mal number.”’ 

The structure of this apple in all the 
above descriptions is essentially the 
same. It cannot be called seedless nor 
coreless, and it has flowers. It seems 
to be of no use except as a curiosity. 
The United States pomologist in 1889 
wrote that he received four specimens 
from G. W. Robinette, which “prove 
conclusively that it is neither seedless 
nor coreless, but that it has two or 
more cores and seeds in abundance. 
My opinion is that the variety is prac- 
tically worthless so far, as a fruit, but 
is quite interesting as a curiosity. Any- 
one who plants the trees of this variety 
will be dissappointed, except in hav- 
ing their curiosity satisfied.”’ 

There is no doubt that this bloomless 
apple in all these descriptions is prac- 
tically the same fruit that is about 
te be put on the market. Wherever 
companies have sent out specimens of 
their fruit, it shows a core and often 
a double one with seeds. At times it 
shows the work of the codling moth, 
and it seems that it can be of no prac- 
tical importance and will serve only as 
a curiosity. 


Up-to-date Ideas About Spraying. 


PROF P, J. PARROTT, NEW YORK EXP STA. 








There is usually no trouble in con- 
trolling the scale with the lime, sul- 
phur and salt wash when the trees 
have smooth bark. But with Burbank 
plumes and large apple and pear 
trees it is frequently a_ difficult 
matter to reach the insects with 
this spray, as_- either the rough 
bark or the hight or spread of 
the trees prevents thorough treatment, 
If the washes are brought into contract 
with the scales there is no reason why 
the applications should not be just as 
effective upon one variety of fruit as 
another. The reason for the unsatis- 
factory results upon old apples and 
pears is lack of thoroughness in spray- 
ing, largely because of the size of the 
tree and the eonditions of the bark. 
It is doubtful if there is a safe spray 
that will reach the scales clustered be- 
neath close clinging bark or hidden in 


deep cracks and crevices. [The hydro- 
cyanic acid gas treatment alone can 
reach these.—Editor]. In some -in- 


stances failure to control the scale with 
sulphur washes may be explained by 
the fact that the trees have been pre- 
viously sprayed with petroleum which 
often prevents thorough treatment. 

It is because of their comparatively 
safe qualities that I prefer the sulphur 
washes for the use of average orchard- 
ists, who have not learned to apply oil 
safely. Apple trees may be drenched 
with these sprays and suffer very little 
injury, aside from the loss of fruit and 
leaf-buds. The practicability of spray- 
ing large apple and pear trees is a 
question, to which we are devoting 
almost our entire attention. We have 
treated 1497 large apple and 2822 pear 
trees this year (1904), to get data upon 
this point. The applications of the 
sulphur washes in the orchards of 
White and Rice of Yorktown, Maxwell 
& Sens of Geneva, and George Collard 
of Carlton Station, have given very 
satisfactory results. 

The work in the ltast orchard excels 
anything I have seen on the control of 


Notwithstanding the 
that the trees were large and 
infested with scale, Mr Collard wags 
able by means of a powerful steam 
spraying outfit and a high tower to sy 
thoroughly coat the trees with the Wash 
as to insure the production of a prac. 
tically clean crop of fruit. In the Stey- 
en’s orchard at Geneva, we have great- 
ly reduced the scale and while the fruit 
showed more or less spotting by the 
scale, it was marketable. The crop 
from the checks was worthless. [n 
two orchards in Niagara county, which 
we have under observation, the spray- 
ing did not prove satisfactory. 
Judging from the replies from over 
150 fruit growers to a circular letter 
of mine upon the results with sulphur 
sprays this year, it seems evident that 
there is very little difficulty in fighting 
the scale upon peaches and plums with 
these washes. But as regards to this 
treatment for large apples and pears, 
there is a diversity of opinion. The 
najority of the orchardists are going 
to try the washes again. To facilitate 
better treatment it seems to be the gen- 
eral opinion that the large trees should 


the scale. fact 


much 


be “headed in” and the rough bark 
removed as far as is practicable. 
cae itil aiata ia 


Don't Neglect the Roofs—Now that 


crops are all secured, proper attention 
to the roofs on farm buildings is time- 
ly; with the season of storms and low 
temperatures at hand, it is imperative. 
Utilize some of these December days 
in making the necessary repairs on 
your farm buildings, outhouses, chicken 
coops, etc. Poultry and all live stock 
require less feed in comfortable houses. 
Warm houses are absolutely indispen- 
sable for hens, if you expect winter 
eggs. Cold quickly tells on the dairv 
cow, and the same may be said of all 
stable stock. In this connection we 
Wish to suggest the high value of 


Paroid Roofing, manvéactured by F. 


W. Bird & Son, East Walpole, Mass, 
tor just such uses. If a new roof be 
necessary, this suffices and at little 


trouble and expense; for use in repair- 
ing old roofs it is of the highest value 


to every farmer. Bird & Son also 
make a_ siding for poultry houses, 
barns, etc, worth looking into. Send 


to-day for free copy of the little book, 
“Building Economy.” It will save you 
money. Mention this paper and you 
will receive the book promptly. There 
is one thing that strikes us favorably 
about Paroid roofing, advertised in our 


columns: It can be laid in any kind of 
weather, goes on smoothly, and ‘‘stays 
put.” 


The Concord Grape is much better 
than the Delaware in Minnesota, al- 
though it does not prove _ profitable 
around Lake Minnetonka. 


Chronic Grease—o. D. W., New 
York, has a horse that has a discharge 


from one of its legs just below the 
fetlock joint. When it heals the leg 
swells, and when it breaks out the 
swelling goes down. This disease is 
chronie grease. Poultice the heel fcr 
one week with linseed meal. Change 
the poultice twice a day. Then mix 
one vunce each sulphate of zine and 
acetate of lead with one quart water 


and apply a little to the heel twice @ 
day. Also mix four ounces each ni- 
trate. of potassium and sulphate of 
iron, divide into 24 doses and give © 
once a day in bran mash until all are 
taken. 





Heat—J. T., New York, wants a rem- 
edy to cause his sows to come in heat. 
There are no medicines that can be 


depended upon for this purpose. 

Sugar Beets—W. H. S., Ohio, 
to know how many pounds sugar beets 
he can feed to a heifer that will ke 
fresh next May. Feed about ten pounds 
sugar beets at a time twice or thrice 
daily along with her other food. 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker's 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 
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Farm Notes from Western New York. 
OUR BUFFALO CORRESPONDENT. 


vorable conditions exist 
for the winter wheat crop, as there has 
been no rain worth mentioning since 
October and the weather since Thanks- 
siving has been freezing right along, 
with little snow. For work there has 
never been so favorable a fall, the roads 
perfect, with temperature very 
more even than is usually the 

There has been far more sun 
than usual, Much complaint of low 
water is heard and if there should 
come deep snow to cover up what run- 
ning streams there are, there would be 
much difficulty in getting enough for 
eattle to drink. 

WASTE OF APPLES, 

The end of the apple season saw an 
immense waste of the best fruit. We 
are very far from a position of econo- 
this crop. It must be that 
close to half of the apples produced 
have gone into the soil again. What 
a boon they would have been to the 
noor of the cities. If someone would 

how to ship new cider long 
would be much more 
of it made than there is, for the rail- 
roads will not touch it unless it is 
cither fermented or doctored by some- 
thine that arrests fermentation. It is 
reported by coopers that they are still 
elline barrels to the cold storage peo- 
nle, The price was so high and apples 
picking time that an 
unusual amount was put into storage 

n bulk, and as they come into market 
1ere must be barrels or crates to han- 
dle them in. It is said that the plan 
of putting them into cold storage in 
bulk is found to be very satisfactory. 

I have always wondered at the waste 
ot coarse fertilizers in the cities, most- 
'y horse manure, and have wondered 

hy there were not more truck farms 

other farms, for that matter, set 

1» where such manure could be hal 
or a short haul. A _ friend = gives 

irther direction to the idea by report- 
1g that on his suburban farm he has 
raised onions the past season that he 

id for $1750 to the acre. And he does 

xt call himself a farmer or gardener 
There are quantities of idle 
outskirts of many cities 
someone to take this idea 


tather unf. 


Leing 
much 
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discover 
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TROUBLE IN BREEDING RED POLLEDCATTLE 


’ 


I have no wish to shy a stone at a 
well-known and highly valued breed 
of cattle, but I have a report from a 
riend who is an experienced breeder 
ind dairyman, who says he has had 
rouble with the Red Polled cattle of 
late in the matter of making them 
eproduce in any uniform way. He 
took them up largely because he tfa- 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 


THOUSANDS HAYE KIDNEY 
TROUBLE AND DONT KNOW IT 


To Prove What Swamp-Root, the Great Kidney Remedy, Will do 
for YOU, Every Reader of American Agricultursit May Have a 
Sample Bottle Sent Free by Mail. 


vored hornless cattle, but found that 
some of the calves followed the dairy 
type and others were as decidedly of 
the beef type, and for no reason of 
ancestry that he could discover. I 
have read an article lately, written by 
John Gould, going to show that some- 
thing of the sort was likely to take 
place in breeding from one pronounced 
sort to another. Can it be that the Red 
Polls are sometimes not a_ well-fixed 
breed and need further breeding to a 
single type? I am sure that they are 
not all in that class. 

William H. Van Dusen of LeRoy has 
been awarded a gold medal at the St 
Louis fair for his exhibit of Red Claw- 
son wheat, which he raised on his home 
farm. Persistence in raising wheat in 
quantity in the Genesee country seems 
to be a matter of pride with the farm- 
ers there. For my part, I would be 
glad of a rather more mixed style of 
farming, at least enough to use up the 
big straw stacks to be found so often 
in the wheat section carried over from 
year to year. Plenty of litter is 2 
great thing, as only such of us who 
have lived on farms that did not pro- 
duce enough can tell, but it is a mis- 
take to raise more than is needed in 
this section, where there is too little 
humus in the soil at the best. Wheat 
has not paid well with us for several 
years, but the loss of the litter would 
mean so many unpleasant things that 
it is raised steadily still. 


class. Its 160 beautifully printed pages, 


illustrate and answer most of the ques- | 
| time, 


tions that beset the feeder of horses, 
cows, steers, hogs, sheep or poultry. 
The book is based upon the experience 
of thousands of the most successful 
breeders and feeders of all classes of 
live stock. It is cheap at the price, 
only 50 cents, but we think so much of 
it we have arranged with the publish- 
ers (Standard Stock Food Co, Omaha, 
Neb,) to send it free to any of our 
readers who write them: “Send me 
free of cost, The Standard Stock Feed- 
er, aS per arrangement with American 
Agriculturist. I keep head of 


stock.” 


Increased Butter Fat—A. M. G., New 
York: The results of experiments con- 
ducted at the Cornell university exper- 
iment station by Prof H. H. Wing 
show, with a herd of poorly fed cows 
ana an apundant ration easily digest- 
ible and rather nitrogenous in char- 
acter, continued through two years, an 
average increase of one-quarter of 1% 
of fat in the milk and a butter per- 
centage increase of about 6%. This 
was accompanied by an increase of 
50% in the total amount of milk and 
fat produced. The increased produce 
tion was secured economically so far 
as the food cost of milk and fat was 
concerned. 














SUGAR BEETS IN MICHIGAN READY FOR THE FACTORY 


A marvelous growth of the sugar beet 


noted during the past six years. 
in 1898. 
for operation this season. 
1400 tons sugar per day. 


county, near Blissfield, ready for 


interest in Michigan may be 


The first factory was operated at Bay City 
There are now 18 factories in operation, two of which were completed 

When in full blast these factories can turn out 
Our picture shows a field of sugar beets in Lenawee 
the factory. 














Weak and unhealthy kidneys are responsible 
for more sickness and suffering than a.y other 
disease, therefure, when through megiect or 
other causes, kidney trouble is permitted to 
continue, fatal results are sure to follow. 

Your other organs may need attention—but 
your kidneys most, because they do most and 
Beed attention first, 

lf you are sick or “‘feel badly’’ begin taking 
Dr. Kilmer's Swamp-Root, the great kidney, 
liver and bladder remedy, because as soon as 
your kidneys begin to get better they will help 
all the other organs to health. A trial will 
convince anyone. 

The mild and immediate effect of Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great kid- 
ney and bladder remedy, is soon real- 
ized. It stands the highest for its won- 
derful cures of the most distressing 
cases. Swamp-Root will set your 
whole system right, and the best proof 
of this is a trial. 

53 Cottage St., Melrose, Mass. 


Dear Sirs: Jan, llth, 1994. 
“Ever since 1 was in the Army, I had more or 


| less kidney trouble, and within the past year it 


sine = —— 
The Standard Feeder is the title of | 
one of the most practical books of its | 


became so severe and complicated that [ suffered 
everything and was much alarmed—my strength and 
power was fast leaving me. I saw an advertisement 
of Swamp-Root and wrote asking for advice. | be- 


| gan the use of the medicine and noted a decided 


improvement after taking Swamp-Root only a short. 


I continued its use and am thankful to say that 
I am entirely cured and stronz. In order to be sy 
sure about this I had a doctor examine some 
my water to-day and he pronounced it all right a 
in splendid condition. 

I know that your Swamp-Root is purely vegeta- 
ble and does not contain any harmful drugs. Thank- 
ing you for my complete recovery and | recom- 
mending Swamp-Koot to all sufferers, | am,’ 

Very truly yours, 
I. C. RICHARDSON, 


Swamp-Root is not recommended for 
everything, but it promptly cures kid- 
ney, liver and bladder troubles, the 
symptoms of which are, obliged to pass 
your water frequently night and day, 





smarting or irritation in passing, brick- 
dust or sediment in the urine, head 
ache, back ache, lame back, dizziness, 
poor digestion, sleeplessness, nervous- 
ness, heart disturbance due to bad kid- 
ney trouble, skin eruptions from bad 
blood, neuralgia, rheumatism, diabetes, 
bloating, irritability, wornout feeling, 
lack of ambition, loss of flesh, sallow 
complexion, or Bright's disease. 

If your water, when allowed to re- 
main undisturbed in a glass or bottle 
for twenty-four hours, forms a sedi- 
ment or settling, or 


has a cloudy ap- 








Penmaes 2 Ry 
pearance, it is evidence that your kid- 
neys and bladder need immediate at- 
tention. 

Swamp-Root is pleasant to take and 
is for sale the world over at druggists 
in bottles of two sizes and two prices 
—fifty-cent and _  one-dollar. Don't 
make any mistake, but remember the 


name, Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer's 
Swamp-Root, and the address, Bing- 
bamton, N. Y., on every bottle. 


SPECIAL NOTE.—In order to prove the wonderful merits of Swamp- 
Root you may have a sample bottle and a book of valuable information, both 


sent absolutely free by mail. 


The book contains 


many of the thousands 


upon thousands of testimonial letters received from men and women cured. 
The value and success of Swamp-Root are so well known that our readers are 


advised to send for a sample bottle. 
& Co., Binghamton, N. 
American Agriculturist. 


In sending your address to Dr. 
Y., be sure to say you 
The genuineness of this offer is guaranteed. 


Kilmer 


read this generous offer in 








TREES 


Catalogue free. 





$5 PER 100, FREIGHT [ PAID, ezrin "Foniar pez Toashene 


kinds of trees and plants CHEAP 


RCLIAN ce’ NURSERY, Box A, Geneva, N. Y. 


TILE DRAINED LAND Ir IS MORE PRODUCTIV 





———— 


Earliest and easiest worked. 
admits alr to the soll ine 
Acres of swampy land reclaimed and made fertile. 


value. 
Drain Tile meets ev uirement. We make 

dackae ed and Fire Brick, Chimney severy req ° Tre 

for what you want and prices. 


neaustic Side Walk Tile, etc. Write 
40HN H, JACKSON, 10 Third Ave, Albany, ¥. ¥. 














S Main St., Mt. Gilead, Ohic. 





WELL mrcvines 


and styles, for drilling either deep or 
ques aot .n any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 
| ay oron eilis. With eng‘nes or horse powers, 
. simple and durable. Any mecharc cap 
Qperate them easily, Send for cataloc, 
- WILLIAMS BROs., Ithaca, N, ¥. 















The CUTAWAY HARROW CO, 
CLARK’S REV. 


Gee treck 5 ft. wide, i 
ft. deep. Connects eubsoil 
water. Can plow a Say 2 
= ae og stump, 


As PE Ot as 


CUTAW. 
Yi AEARTH " any one 
Send for Circulars. 


HIGGANUM, CONN.,U.S.A. 





in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties 0” 
fruit. Send for our liberal terms of d‘stri: 
buticr to plaaters.—Strrk Bro’s, Loulsiens, Me, 















New to the market but very choice. 
B Fully tested, 16 years a record bearer. 
limited. ~ Order early. 
fine variety in our matchless peach cli- 
mate. Fine new catalog. Write for it. 


Harrison's Furcer'es,Box 19, Berin, Mc 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year, 
Fifty Cents for six mouths; if not paid in advance, 
$1.50 per year, (A year’s subscription free for a 
club of two new subscribers.) Subscriptions can 
commence at any time during the year. . Specimen 
copy free. Foreign subscriptions, except Canada, 
$2, or 8s 4d per year, postpaid. 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on 
your paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your 
subscription is paid. Thus Jan05 shows that pay- 
ment has been received up to January 1, 1905, 
Feb(5 te February 1, 1905, and so on. When pay- 
ment is made, the date, which answers for a receipt, 
will be changed accordingly. 

DISCONTINUANCES Responsible subscribers 
will continue to receive this journal until the pub- 
Jishers are notified by letter to discontinue, when 
all arrearages must be paid, If you do not wish 
the journal continued for another year after your 
subscription has expired, you should then notify us 
to divcontinne it. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS —When ordering a change 
in the address, subscribers should be sure to give 
their old as well as their new address, 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to go- 
licit subscriptions. Terms sent on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES -Sixty cents per agate 
line (14 lines to the inch) each insertion.  Dis- 
counts, maps and sworn statement of circulation, 
etc, on application, and correspondence invited, 
For Varmers’ Exchange advertising rates, see that 
department, 

OUR GUARANTEE With each subscriber to the 
American Agriculturist we positively guarantee 
while his subscription lasts, that no advertisement 
is allowed in onr columns unless we believe that 
any subscriber can safely do business with the ad- 
advertiser, and we agree to make good any loss which 
any such subscriber may sustain by trusting any 
such advertiser who may prove to be a deliberate 
swindler; but we do not undertake to adjust trifling 
differenvtes between subscribers: and responsible ad- 
vertisers. To take advantage of this guarantee writ- 
ten complaint must be made to the publisher within 
one week from the date of any unsatisfactory trans- 
action, with proofs of the swindle and loss, and 
within one month from the date when the adver- 
tisement appeared, and the subscriber must prove 
that in writing to the advertiser he said: “Isaw 
your adv. in the old reliable A. A.” 

REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or 
express money order, or registered letter, although 
small amounts may be sent with little risk by 
regular mail. Postage stamps will be accepted for 
amounts less than $1, one-cent stamps preferred. 
Money orders, checks and drafts should be made 
payable to Orange Judd Company. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS 
Homestead Building 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ; 
52 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
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A better grasp of agricultural affairs 
is shown by Pres Roosevelt than by 
any of his predecessors. All is inter- 
esting that his message says along this 
line. Specific recommendations are 
made only with reference to forestry 
and these are wise in the highest degree. 
American Agriculturist does not print 
the message, because it may be found 
in full in so many other papers. What- 
ever may be said for or against the 
president’s views upon other subjects, 
what he says about the farming inter- 
ests i3 level-heoded and on the square. 
But he’s dead wrong in recommending 
the admission of Philippine sugar and 
tobacco at only 25% of existing duties. 
This scheme to foster tropical syndi- 
cates at the expense of domestic pro- 
ducers ought to be squelched. 

é TS 

The collapse of cotton prices brings 
up the grave question as to the future 
of this important crop. A year ago 12 
cents a pound and upward was freely 
paid, with the market firm at that 
level, reaching 17% cents in May. 
Within a few days cotton has sold 
at 8 cents, scoring a decline of more 
than a cent in th brief period of a 
week.. Of course the December govern-, 
ment report, indicating a crop mate- 
rially exceeding 12,000,000 bales, an 
estimate higher than anything here- 
tofore reached, was the chief influence 
in the culmination of the downward 
trend. Bearish operators jumped into 
the arena predicting a 7-cent market, 
even hinting that prices may logically 
work down to the low level of 1898 and 
again in 1894-5, when spot cotton sold 
around 5% cents; that at a time when 
the crop was very much smaller than 
now. TMfeanwhile the situation in man- 
ufacturing circles has undergone a 
complete change, the scarcity of the 
raw material, and attendant hig 
prices giving way to liberal offerings, 


EDITORIAL 


and at figures the lowest in two years. 
lt is after all a worid wide question 
of supply and demand. The latter has 
been below the normal for some time 
past, owing to high cost to the con- 
sumers.. This will right itself now that 
the staple is regarded by the trade as 
within their reach. It is by no means 
probable that anything like the low 
level quoted will be approached. For- 
tunately for growers a _ considerable 
proportion of the latest yield left first 
hands before the slump took place, 
more than a half of a possible 12,000,- 
000-bale crop being in sight at trade 
centers at the opening of this month. 


-— 
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It is high time the national govern- 
ment lends a hand in the warfare 
against the gypsy. moth. Massachu- 
setts has spent over a million: dollars 
from its state treasury in combating 
this pest. Cities, towns and individu- 
als have done as much more. All this 
effort has kept the moth confined to a 
relatively small area in eastern Mas- 
sachusetts, within which it is the most 
destructive enemy to vegetation ever 
known. The moth is now increasing 
so rapidly that these methods can no 
longer be relied upon to hold it in 
check. If allowed to spread, the gypsy 
moth may rapidly pervade the whole 
country, and may do more harm than 
all other insects combined. Already 
New York state is considering a quar- 
antine against the Bay state in a vain 
effort to exclude the pest. Since the af- 
flicted section has done so much to 
hold down the gypsy moth, and is ready 
to co-operate still further, it is only 
just to the nation that congress pro- 
vide the national department of agri- 
culture with the money and authority 
to wage a war of extermination against 
this pest before it is too late. The bills 
for this purpose introduced by Con- 
gressman Roberts of Chelsea, Mass, 
should be enacted promptly in the in- 
terest of American agriculture. 

SS ee 

The secretary of war continues his 
insistence that Philippine tobacco and 
sugar shall enter the United States 
at a very low rate of duty. In his 
annual report, made public last week, 
he recommends that congress take 
steps to allow the admission, duty free, 
of all products of the Philippine is- 
lands, except tobacco and sugar, and 
that on these the duty shall be only 
25% of the present rates, The full 
significance of this may be seen in 
the fact that imports of sugar from 
the Philippines increased from 11,000,- 
¢00 pounds in 1902, to 62,000,000 pounds 
in 1904, and this without any lowering 





of duties. What the effect on our leaf 
tobacco interests». will: be cannot be 
computed. 


-— 





The annual report of the commis- 
sioner of internal revenue made public 
a few days ago bears additional tes- 
timony on the effectiveness of the oleo 
law. Official figures show that the 
revenue to the government on oleo has 


decreased in the space of two years 
from $2,463,000 to $280,000. ‘This loss to 
government revenue is vastly more 


than offset through the general good 
to the community, producers and con- 
sumers alike, who are interested in 
honest food products. The efforts of 
the oleo people to secure a reopening 
of the question in congress seems to 
have “hard sledding” this fall, yet it 
will be well for dairy interests to keep 
on the alert. The present federal law 
must stand. 
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Farmers who need implements, har- 
ness, seed, stock or a thousand and 
one other things necessary in the oper- 
ation of a farm, have to be careful in 
making purchases. Readers. of this 
paper find buying a very simple mat- 
ter, as we guarantee the merit of our 
advertisers; see elsewhere in this page. 

SO SSeS 

We beg to announce that American 
Agriculturist has been awarded a gold 
mecal by the St Louis exposition, 





REFORM TRANSPORTATION. ABUSES NOW 





This Session of Congress Should Empower Interstate Commerce Commission tg 
Fix Rates and to Enforce Its Decrees—President Roosevelt's Recommenda 
tions Opposed by Certain Railroads—The Republican Party Will Be Held 
Responsible for the Success or Failure of This Gravely Needed Reform, 





It is time to call a spade a spade, in dealing with transportation abuses. 
For years the railroads and their allies have succeeded in defeating any prac- 
tical reform. Congress has been so constituted that republicans have laid suca 
failure to the democrats, while the democratic party has maintained that the 
republicans were at fault. 

Now, however, the republican party has a good working majority in the 
present short session of congress, and an overwhelming majority in the next 
congress. Therefore the people will hold the republican party responsible for 
the success or failure of transportation reform. There is no dodging this is- 
sue; the manner in which it is met by the administration will assure the suc- 
cess or failure of the republican party in the elections two years and four 
years hence. Of course democrats must also read their record true on this 
question or suffer the consequence. It is stated that the republican commit- 
tee for “steering legislation” will not permit congress to touch this question at 
its present session. Can such fatuity be possible? 

The evils to be reformed are briefly these: (1) Favoritism in freight rates, 
whether by secret rebates, switching charges, terminal charges, special terms 
to private car lines, or by any other subterfuge; (2) reasonable, fair and equit- 
able rates to all shippers must be secured; (3) adequate, prompt and efficient 
service must be a matter of fact. 

The one vital, practical and effective means for accomplishing these re- 
forms is for congress to clothe the interstate commerce commission with full 
power, not only to fix rates but also to enforce its decrees. In the absence 
of such power, the commission is a ridiculous farce. Its recommendations are 
practically of no effect. “To h—1l with the commission,” is the undisguised 
attitude of many railroad officials toward a body that should have ample 
power to adjudicate transportation questions in the interest of all concerned, 
This attitude is part and parcel of the late Mr Vanderbilt's celebrated re- 
mark, ‘“‘The public be d—d.” 

Just now the railroads are trying to advance all freight rates some 20%, 
by means of a universal bill-of-lading to go into effect January 1. Only the 
united protest of the vast army of shippers has held up this outrageous extor- 
tion for a few weeks. But the hearings on it before the commission were use- 
less, except as affording shippers a chance to voice their protest so loudly as 
to frighten the railroads into some effort at compromise. The present uprising 
of western cattle shippers against extortion by terminal charges at Chicago 
can be of but little avail, since, even if the commission decides in favor of pro- 
ducers, the railroads will do as they please about obeying or disobeying its 
recommendations. In the same way every individual in every part of the coun- 
try is vitally interested in transportation reform. 

The most important utterance in the president’s message to congress, last 
week, was upon this subject. It is so regarded even by the offenders them- 
selves, and their organs denounce in unmeasured terms President Roosevelt s 
recommendations. Here is what he said: 


For some time after the enactment of the act to regulate com- 
merce it remained a mooted question whether that act conferred 
upon the interstate commerce commission the power, after it had 
found a challenged rate to be unreasonable, to declare what there- 
after should, prima facie, be the reasonable maximum rate for the 
transportation in dispute. The supreme court finally resolved 


that question in the negative, so that as the law now _ stands 
the commission simply possess the bare power to denounce a 
particular rate as unreasonable. While I am of the opinion 


that at present it would be undesirable, if it were not impracti- 
cable, finally to clothe the commission with general authority to fix 
railroad rates, I do believe that, as fair security to shippers, the com- 
mission should be vested with the power, where a given rate has been 
challenged and after full hearing found to be unreasonable, to decide, 
subject to judicial review, what shall be a reasonable rate to take its 
place; the ruling of the commission to take effect immediately, and 
to obtain unless and until it is reversed by the court of review. The 
government must in increasing degree supervise and regulate the 
workings of the railways engaged in interstate commerce; and such 
increased supervision is the only alternative to an increase of the pres- 
ent evils on the one hand or a still more radical policy on the other. 
In my judgment the most important legislative act now needed as 
regards the regulation of corporations is this act to confer on the 
interstate commerce commission the power to revise rates and regula- 
tions, the revised rate to at once go into effect, and to stay in effect 
unless and until the court of review reverses it. Steamship com- 
panies engaged in interstate commerce and protected in our coast- 
wise trade, should be held to a strict observance of the interstate 
commerce act. 


American Agriculturist believes that the president does not go far enough. 
The interstate commerce commission should be the court of last resort. Its de- 
eree should not be subject to judicial review. Such subjection would be siin- 
ply another subterfuge for “getting around” the commission’s verdict. If a 
railroad did not like the commission’s decision, it would carry the case up to 
the supreme court, until complainants were worn out by the time and ex- 
pense involved. The commission should be a transportation court of last re- 
sort, to which any and al} interests may appeal with full confidence of receiv- 
ing justice. 

The railroads want justice against each other, against the private car 
lines, and against unreasonable demands of shippers, quite as much as the 
general public wants justice from the railroads. 

We reiterate all that the president says, and, in behalf of both public and 
railroads, would go a step farther and make the interstate commerce commis- 
sion a court of last resort, as above suggested. We take this position in a 
sense of strict justice to all concerned. We believe such a court would be in 
the interest of the railroads as well aS the users of railways. We have no 
quarrel with railroad corporations, but on the contrary believe their efficien- 
ey will be greatly increased and profitable co-operation substituted for ex- 
travagant competition, by the policy herein advocated. 

Woe to any senator, representative or party that proves fai‘hless in this 
matter. The cuestion should be pressed to the front and kept there until con- 
gress acts. 




















Potatoes Show Moderate Activity. 





In spite of the very large yield of 
potatoes this year, as brought out by 
American Agriculturist in its final 
crop report, November 12, the crop is 
selling with a fair degree of freedom. 
In view of large offerings at the dispo- 
sal of buyers it could not be expected 
that the bulk of the supply would be 
eontracted or shipped at this early 
date. From reports of special corre- 
spondents in the leading potato pro- 
ducing states, both east and west, it 
is seen that 10 to 75% of the crop has 
left first hands, 

PRICES HAVE CHANGED BUT LITTLE. 

Generally, the market at interior sec- 
tions of the northern potato belt have 
ruled uniformly steady this season, 
possibly not for many years have fluc- 
tuations been less during the first ten 
weeks. It is alleged that the car short- 
age in many districts has kept down 
shipments, and on this account tended 
to hold prices stationary. In the 
heavy potato producing counties 
of New York, growers are _ receiv- 
ing 33 to 40 cents per bushel and in 
eastern Pennsylvania 40 to 55 cents. 
In Maine, potatoes are bringing 4 to 6 
cents more per bushel than at harvest 
time. Current quotations are 40 to 42 
cents per bushel f 0 b. 

This time last year sound market- 
able potatoes were bringing 40 to 42 
cents at Michigan shipping stations. 
The Chicago market ruled 58 to 65 cents 
per bushel. At present the best Wis- 
eonsin, Minnesota and Michigan stock 
brings 35 to 37 cents at Chicago. North- 
ern Colorado, which is a great potato 
producing section, turning out about 
15.000 cars this season, is endeavoring 
to secure an Atlantic seaboard outlet 
for its surplus. Freights are high, how- 
ever, amounting to nearly 90 cents per 
barrel, This may prevent a large move- 

nt eastward, 

Seed stock is selling much higher in 
the west than table potatoes. This is 
due to the continued good inquiry from 
the south for seed tubers. It is re- 
ported that Texas is not placing the 
usual heavy orders in Colorado for eat- 
ing potatoes this year, which fact is 
doubtless due to some extent to th: 
heavy crop of sweets in the Lone Star 
state, 

LITTLE NEED FOR FOREIGN 

In view of the abundance of domes- 
tic supplies, it is unlikely that our 
potato imports will be of sizable pro- 
portions the coming winter. Last year 
Atlantic markets depended to some 
extent upon Belgian and German po- 
tatoes. The fall crop of new Bermu- 
das has begun to move in a moderate 
Way, recent sales at New York rang- 
ing $5.50 to $6 per barrel. These of 
course will not enter into competition 
with stored potatoes, 


STOCK, 
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Onions in a Firm Position. 


— 
A moderate boom appears to have 
Struck the onion market. Throughout 


leading onion districts, both east and 
west, prices growers are receiving show 
a marked advance over those current 
at harvest time, averaging fully 20 to 
30 cents more per bushel. In some 
instances onions are bringing nearly 
double what they commanded at the 
opening of the season. Receipts’ at 
chief markets have proved moderate for 
the past three or four weeks. This has 
been largely instrumental in the ad- 
vance of prices. 

Dealers are somewhat puzzled at the 
very moderate offerings of onions, in 
view of the fact that the crop this year 
is a little heavier than last. This was 
fully demonstrated by American Agri- 
culturist, as early as Sept 10, when 
our commercial crop estimate of 3,288,- 
000 bushels was made, showing an in- 
crease of 10% over last year. It is 
evident there is a strong sentiment 
throughout country districts to hold on- 
ions for higher prices. Doubtless this is 
being brought about mainly by the ex- 


COMMERCIAL 


perience of the season of 1903-4, when 
cnions started in at comparatively low 
prices, and closed the tail end of win- 
ter at very high prices, 

The new crop appears to be largely 
out of growers’ hands. In New York 
75 to 90% is reported to be sold. A 
correspondent of Wayne county says 
50% of the 1904 yield has been shipped; 
prices 75 to 80 cents per bushel, f o b. 
In Rensselaer county growers offered 
70 to 89 cents; in Madison 75 to 80 
cents. A well-posted dealer in the lat- 
ter section alleges that onion holdings 
in the Empire state this season are 
fully 75,000 bushels lighter than a year 
ago. 

THE SITUATION ELSEWHERE, 

In the prominent onion producing 
district in which Wayne county, O, is 
located, about 50% of the 1904 yield 
is out of growers’ hands. Farmers 
are offered 75 to 90 cents per bushel at 
stations. In New England growers’ 
holdings are exceedingly moderate. 
Speculators there seem to have the sup- 
ply well in hand, and are holding for 
high prices. 

Reports from leading onion sections 
of the west are to the effect that pro- 
ducers have disposed of the major part 
of their supplies. Prices at shipping 
stations show a range of 65 to 80 cents 
per bushel. A Michigan correspondent 
advises of a steady inquiry for onions 
from the east, the south and Canada. 
In the Racine district of Wisconsin 
much of the remaining onion supplies 
are being held in the hope of a “dollar” 

market. 

New York dealers claim the onion 
outlook is encouraging, the only fear 
being that owners wi!l become keyed 
to too high a pitch, hold their stock 
late and then all unload at once. This 
course, if followed, may weaken the 
market. They also say some Ohio on- 
ions are not keeping as well as they 
should. New Bermuda onions will not 
come until next April. Texas, as a 
rule, will not ship heavily until about 
May. This competition from the new 
southern crop is not imminent. New 
York dealers say there is not nearly 
so much harm to be anticipated from 
Bermuda and Texas as there is from 
imported Egyptian onions, which later 
in the winter may come in freely if 
domestic prices reach a high level. 
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Rates of Exchange for Apple Exporters. 





As described in these columns from 
time to time, and as noted in lists of 
sales, apple transactions at the Lon- 
don and Liverpool markets are reck- 
oned in English money. To make this 
plain to orchardists in Maine, New 
Hampshire, New York, etc, who export 
direct or through a seaboard broker, 
will say that net returns are based on 
the “current rate of exchange,” vary- 
ing slightly from day to day. 

The English pound sterling has a 
value in American money of close to 
$4.85. For easy figuring the English 
shilling is very often called, off hand, 
24 cents, and with 20 shillings to the 
pound this represents $4.80. But in 
commercial transactions of magni- 
tude these coins are worth a little 
more, the pound sterling generally 
$4.83 or $4.86, according to the demands 
in the international movement of cur- 
rency. Farmers exporting apples from 
the states and from Canada should 
experience no difficulty in this matter 
of returns. The value of the English 
shilling, as here shown, is so clearly a 
fixed fact that actual variation one 
month with another cannot amount to 
much. 


Removing Large Trees—W. EB. H., 
New York: Large fruit trees of the size 
mentioned can readily be removed dur- 
ing the winter months, if properly han- 
dled. It will be necessary to dig a 
trench around the tree and take out a 
large ball of earth wi-h it. Method of 
handling trees of this sort was given in 
these columns, April 2, 1904. 








“T saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 
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Our Legal Adviser. 


Matter for Fence Viewers—F. C., 
Ohio: Adjoining owners of land are 
obliged to erect and maintain their re- 
spective shares of division fences, Dis- 
putes between neighbors over particu- 
lar situations should be referred to the 
fence viewers. 


Builder Owns Bridge—A. L., Penn- 
sylvania: Where a temporary bridge 
is erected on land of another by one 
who has bought the timber on the land, 
the bridge belongs to the person buying 
the timber and he can remove it when 
the timber is removed. 

Must Pay for Bonds—C. M. R., New 
York: Public officials must secure and 
pay for their bonds to secure faithful 
performance of their duties. If they 
buy such bonds from surety companies 
they have no claim on the town for 
reimbursement of the expense. 


Consent of Court Required—H. G. 
McN., New York: Where one of the 
heirs to an estate is a minor, such mi- 
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nor’s share can be sold only by the 
minor’s guardian, with the consent of 
the court. Such a proceeding in itself 
has no expense attached to it. What 
the lawyer's fees would be all depends 
of course on what bargain can be made 
with the lawyer employed. 


Must Have Permission—E. J. T., 
Pennsylvania: Even though your land 
is flat and composed of wet clay and 
even though the natural drain is onto 
your neighbor’s land, you cannot put 
an under drain in your neighbor's land 
without his permission. 





Shipment of Goods—H. A. C., Ten- 
nessee: If you order a lot of goods to 
be shipped from a distance by railroad 
and pay for them, and the goods are 
delivered with a shortage, you must 
find out whether the goods were shipped 
short or some were lost by the railroad. 
If the former, you can recover the value 
from the shipper; if the latter, from 
the railroad. If the shipper claims that 
the he shipped the full amount, your 
having paid for the goods places the 
burden on you of finding out who is to 
blame. 























The 
Difference 


These two 
shocks of corn 
were cut from 
plots of the 
same size. One 
was and the 
other was not 
fertilized with 


Nitrate of Soda 




















(The Standard Fertilizer) 
I want 1,000 farmers growing corn, in all parts of the United States, to 


make this experiment next season, 


I will furnish the necessary Nitrate 


of Soda ABSOLUTELY FREE, if the farmer will pay transportation 
charges. The increase in corn and fodder will more than pay the cost. 
Farmers who do not make the experiment should send for ‘‘ Food for 
Plants’’ and other valuable bulletins full of information from Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station and field trials. 

They are PREE io all interested who will send name and address on POST CARD. 


WILLIAM S. MYERS, Room 147, 12-16 John Street, NEW YORK. 
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&% Ohio Shredder Blades 


make efficient shredders out of “Ohio” Feed and 
Cutters. The New 

knife with solid integrally projecting bits which cut and 
tear corn stalks into a nicely sh 
in the pictur: 

Shredder 

sizes “Ohio” Cutters. 
the pape condition and do not pulverize the leaves like 


They 
capacity = = “Ohio” Cutters, and either the Chain or Blower 
fo ron hand! 000 


Sacan 10c, coin or stamps. Manufactured by 
SILVER MFG. CO. Salem, Ohio. 2*tebiished 1854. 





(Patent Applied for) 
Ensilage 
der Blade is the regular “Ohio” 


ed condition, as shown 
It makes corn-hay of the fodder. 

are interchangeable with knives on all 
They successfully seSaee fodder to 














the same power, speed and 






shredded corn 



















Michigan Lands & 


MICHICAN 


Farm and Timber Land 
ON CREDIT 


$400 0 will buy 80 acres of th 
Soot tertile inon In Michigan ‘close to, marker, 
For all a yt - invostmen' 3;for the toiler sure 
independence. Write for maps and particulars. 
F. J. MERRIAM, Gen. Mgr. 
Upper Peninsula Land Co., Ltd., 
819 First National Bank Bldg, Chicago, Il. 


Rererences: Cleveland Cliffs Tron Co., Cleveland; : People’s 
Savings Bank, Detroit; Colonial Trust Co. . New York, 





In the Famous pres Belt The best 
it count in the United Don’t BUY 
fina cP, ATE aret where until “‘" have IN- 





eit bi, Hicks and wre 


are invited to settie In the 





Cena serene nen ceomets eert bt 
tt nhlets will be sent free , aneteeee — 
Badenhoop, See., Stale fimmieration. Baltimore, Bd. 


RICH LANDS IN TENNESSEE 


Suitable for omy oe a a Pota- 
toes, Hay, sey =O Stock, etc., 
are now 


$5 to $20 AN AORE 


Climate the best in the world, with conditions 
of health unsurpassed. For free literature write 
H. F. SMITH, ‘Traffic M anager, N. C. & St. L. 
Ry., Nashville, "Tenn. Dept. B 








are noted for their absolute safety, 


accuracy and durability. Avoid in- 
ferior substitutes. Sold direct where 
dealers will not supply. 





Harrington & Richardson Arms Co. 
Dept. 20, Worcester, Mass. 
Makers of H & R Single Guns 
Catalog for postal 








“ABENAQUE” “treme. 


STANDS 
INA 
CLASS 


BY 
ITSELF 







Betorebuy- 
ing, write 
- Catalog. 







' que Machine 
“ orks, 
——-" Westminster Station, V& 


FREE TRIAL CUTTER OFFER 


@rai Cutter Offer . 
ever heard of, our f (ir 
Free Trial Pro = 















Bhipment, a new : ae at Ae 

astonishingly low ha. ie 

price conditio oa : 

Such that makes i KOIKN\S 
possibie for an \ 

one to have one ot te iS S \ 
the handsomest eS CNRS 

Portland cutters built, cut this ad out and mali to us 
today, and you will receive our Bi 


ciamell SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO.,c™cxe™ 


00 buys the best 2-horse gan. 
——— oline ongine on earth,com 
plete with water and gasoline 
tanks, batteries and conneo- 
= tions, Every engine is guaran 


jute Has 
Our new solid cylinder head.‘‘No 


# Saskets to blow out.” Snap spark 
igniter. Perfect governor & 


. generator. Forged steel crank 
v shaft, phoepher bronze 
4 bushings. Simplest engine 


















ever produc Fowor 
Parts, Highest Efficiency, 
Greatesi Economy, Lowest 
Easiest engine on 
ae earthto start. CUT THIS 
iT, send it to us, we 
; will mail you catalog free 
‘ It gives more information on 

EHICAGO GASOLINE ENGINE COMP: 
NE COMPANY, 

67 North Jotforson Street, Chicago, His. 






Live Stock Associations Prospering. 

That interest in pure bred live stock 
is unflagging is attested by the reports 
presented at recent annual and special 
meetings of leading breeding associa- 


| tions at Chicago. 
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New way to smoke meat in a fow 
KRAUSER’S LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE. 
Hate from hickory wood. Delicious flavor, 


eaner, '° o n > & 
forcirculst. E KRAUSER & BRO. Milton oe, 















NON - INTERFERING TELEPHONE 


For 25c extra we supply our Standard 
Rural sephenee with a simple at- 
tachment will do away with one- 
half the annoyance caused by frequent 
dntag for ait pasty linen. Wrive ror ee 
or F es, efor 

boot” Po describing best telephones 
in the world. Address nearest office. 
STROMBERG-CARLSON TEL. s*F0. CO. 

ROCHESTER, WN. Y. CHICAGO, ILL, 
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Standard Farm Books 


Cider Makers Handbook. Trowbridge... 
Home Pork Making. A. H”. Fulton. ° 
The Tee Crop, 7. LoS ilesecccccccccess 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, - Chicago, II! 
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After the close of a very successful 
year, the American Shorthorn breeders’ 
association is expecting a still better 
year in 1905 with the following officials 
at the helm: President, S. F. Lock- 
ridge of Indiana; vice-president, J. F. 
Prather of Illinois; secretary, J. W. 
Groves of Illinois; assistant secretary, 
Roy G. Groves of Illinois; second as- 
sistant secretary, D. W. Smith of Illi- 
nois. 

The Polled Durham breeders’ associ- 
ation at its annual meeting received 
reports of the secretary and treasurer 
and voted to continue the usual appro- 
priation for Polled Durham cattle at 
the next Illinois state fair and at the 
1905 international. New officers were 
named as follows: President, R. F. 
Kerr of Ohio: secretary-treasurer, S. F. 
Heinz of Indiana; directors, W. T. Mil- 
ler of Ohio, Oscar Hadley of Illinois. 


WITH THE HORSE BREEDERS, 


The secretary’s report for the Shire 
horse breeders’ association showed re- 
ceiptsof $3761 during the past year and 
a balance of $1897. The association now 
boasts 341 members. The election of 
officers being biennial, the officials re- 
main the same. Charles Burgus of 
Wenona, Ill, secretary. 


NEW OFFICIALS FOR SHEEP ASSOCIATIONS, 


At a special meeting the American 
Southdown breeders’ association elected 


Officers as follows: President, John 
Jackson of Canada; secretary, F. S. 
Springer of Illinois; treasurer, J. A. 


Leland of Illinois; directors W. H. 
Compton of Ohio; W. V. Hamilton of 
New York; C. S. Lyon of Kentucky. 

At the National Lincoln sheep breed- 
ers’ association convention a vote of 
thanks was extended to John Geary, 
who concluded his sixth year as pres- 
He has done 
much to promote the interests of the 
organization and leaves the chair wit# 
the association in its most prosperous 
condition. New officers are: President, 
J. T. Gibson of Ontario; vice-president, 
T. BE. Robson of Ontario; secretary and 
treasurer, Bert Smith of Michigan; di- 
rectors, J. Geary of Ontario, F, T. In- 
gram of Michigan. R. W. Stevens of 
Ontario was elected a member of the 
pedigree committee. 

The annual report of the secretary 
and treasurer of the American Cots- 
wold association showed a balance of 
$395 on hand. The election of officers 
resulted as follows: President, D. Mc- 
Crae of Ontario; vice-president, D. B. 
Watt of Ohio; secretary and treasurer, 
F. W. Harding of Wisconsin. Direc- 
tors, D. M. McCrae, T. Hardy Shore of 
Ontario: D. C. Lewis of Illinois, S. M. 
Buck of Wisconsin and F. W. Harding. 

The Hampshire Down breeders’ asso- 
ciation of America at its convention, 
discussed the question of joining the 
International wool growers’ associa- 
tion and appointed a committee to in- 
vestigate the matter and take decisive 
action. The fee for transfer of regis- 
tration was raised from 10 to 25 cents. 
Officers elected were: President, M. C. 
Ring of Wisconsin; vice-president, 
Robert Taylor of Nebraska; second 
vice-president, A. F. Filley of Illinois; 
third vice-president, J. West of Indi- 
ana: fourth vice-president, O. B. 
Phetps of New York; secretary, Cc. A. 
Tyler of Michigan. 

For the ensuing year all the old offi- 
cers of the Rambouillet sheep breed- 
ers’ association will be retained. Re- 
ceipts the past year were $1285, cash 
on hand, $691.16. Total number of re- 
corded Ramboutllets reported to be 
30,487: the membership of the associa- 
tion is 192. The secretary is Dwight 
Lincoln of Milford Center, O. 


SWINE BREEDERS CONVENE. 


The- American Duroc-Jersey associa- 
tion has the following efficient officers 
for the coming year: S. S. Puckett of 
Yellow Springs, O, president; J. W. 
Killam of Girard, Ill, vice-president; S. 
E. Morton of Camden, O, secretary. At 
the recent annual convention resolu- 
tions were adopted to change record- 
ing fee from $1 to 50 cents for animals 
under two years old. A dividend of 
50% on the capital stock of the associ- 
ation was declared. Receipts during 


ORGANIZE AND CO-OPERATE 


tne year were $3572.76; disbursements, 
including the dividend of $1515, were 
$3553.50. 

Owing to the removal of the secre- 
tary from El Paso, Ill, to Peoria, Ill, 
the National Duroc-Jersey record as- 
sociation has decided to shift head- 
quarters to the latter city. This was 
agreed upon at a special meeting held 
in Chicago. The annual convention of 
the association will occur January 19 at 
Lincoln, Neb, when the election of offi- 
cers will take place. 


Forestry Problems of Great Importance 


Great interest is sure to be felt in 
the announcement that the forest com- 
mission of New York state is about to 
plant a large number of trees on 
Grindstone island in the St Lawrence 
river. These trees are the first fruits 
of one of the nurseries established 
Several years ago with a view to re- 
planting denuded state land. The nur- 
sery from which this particular lot of 
trees is to come is the original nursery 
located near Brown Station in Ulster 
county, and commonly called the Cats- 
kill nursery. About 50,000 trees repre- 
senting the oak, walnut, chestnut and 
locust and averaging from one to two 
years old will be set out. As the island 
is practically barren, and as it occu- 
pies a very prominent place, the ex- 











“Aggressive Work of New York, Patrons 





Empire state farmers are in close 
touch with the order of Patrons of 
Husbandry. According to W. N. Giles, 
secretary of the New York state 
grange, New York at present has 583 
one juvenile and two Pomona granges 
Since January 1 last 23 subordinate, 
one juvenile and two Pomona granges 
have been organized, and two subor- 
dinate reorganized. The total number 

















of Patrons in the state at last report 
was 48,174. The increase for the cur- 
rent year is approximately 400. Never 
before have farmers been so thorough- 
ly awakened to the necessity of organ- 
ization, and what it can accomplish 
for them. The map shows where the 
different granges are located, and what 
counties are in need of organization. 








periment is one which will be noted by 
thousands of summer visitors to the 
famous river. 

The first planting by the commission 
was done in the Catskills under the di- 
rection of J. Y. McClintock, at that 
time the assistant superintendent of 


forests. The location chosen was the 
Witenburg mountain, 2250 feet above 


the ocean level. Here 500 seedlings of 
Norway spruce and 5600 of white pine 
were set out in May, 1901. That fall 
1200 white pine, 1800 Norway spruce 
and 2000 Scotch pines, three-year-old 
trees, were planted on the east slope of 
Timothyburg mountain in Ulster coun- 
ty on denuded ground and are now 
growing finely. 

The success of these trials has 
led to the establishment of exten- 
sive nurseries and plantations in 
the Adirondack region for the pur- 
pose of raising trees to plant the nu- 
merous denuded tracts there. In these 
plantations there are now many thou- 
sand trees which will soon be ready 
to set out in the great spaces where 
forest fires and lumbering have 
wrought havoc. The superintendent of 
forests, William FF. Fox, has. great 
confidence that the Adirondack nurs- 
eries and plantations wil! in time meet 
every demand that can be made upon 
them. 

Commissioner D, C. Middleton, who is 
at the head of the present forest, fish 
and game department, is a strong be- 
liever in this work and has succeeded 
in interesting several of the larg- 
est lumber and pulp corporations in the 


state in what is being done. 
firms are about to undertake the wor - 
of replanting the ground they 
cut over, and the president of one 0; 
the companies has figured out tha; 
the trees which are set out at a con 
paratively small cost, will in from 

to 20 years’ time prove a most prof.: 

able investment. 

The commission hopes that its wor': 
can be so pushed forward in this pa 
ticular direction that in a few yea 
it will be possible to furnish trees 
farmers for the purpose of restorin 
their wood lots, just as fish are no\ 
furnished freely from the state hatch 
eries to restock depleted streams. Thi 
work of the commission appeals t» 
every man of business sense, and th> 
fact that it has passed beyond the ex 
perimental stage will be a matter «/ 
satisfaction to every well-informe.| 
taxpayer. 


Grange Notes. 


DELAWARE. 

Samuel H. Derby of Woodside, mas- 
ter of the Delaware state grange ac- 
companied by Mrs Derby attended the 
national grange at Portland, Ore, as 
delegates from this state. 

Fruitland, which has grown to be a 
large and thrifty grange, is planning an 
elaborate banquet and anniversary cel- 



























ebration. The affair is set for Decem- 
ber 20, when many prominent grange!s 
of the state and country will be invited 
The grange will hold its reception and 
dinner in its hall and an entertainment 
will be held in the Methodist Episcopal 
church of Camden. 
NEW YORK. 

The annual election of officers of Gol- 
den Sheaf of Oswego county held De 
cember 3, resulted as follows: Master, 
P. A. Welling; lecturer, Jasper Hopper; 
secretary, G. A. Elliott. 





a 

Irrigation Officers—The following is 
the list of honorary vice-presidents 
chosen by the national irrigation con- 
gress at the meeting in El Paso, details 
of which were given by Orange Judd 
Farmer last week: Ind, C. A. Carlisle: 
Nev, Senator Newlands; Okla, W. T 
Little; Tex, George A. Barstow; Utah, 
J. H. Smith; La, C. A. Tiebort; Wash, 
Cyprus Happy; Minn, Prof Thomas 
Shaw; Mich, Congressman Smith; Ia, 
Jesse H. Hawley; Ariz, Dwight B. 
Heard; Col, F. H. Brandenburg; N M, 
Francis G. Tracy; Ore, Thomas G. Hor- 
ley; Cal, Scipio Craig; Neb, W. H. 
Wright. Members of the executive 
committee were selected as_ follows: 
Ind, N. A. Gladding; Nev, J. M. Jones: 
Okla, J. B. Thompson; Tex, Prof T. U. 
Taylor; Utah, F. J. Kiesel; La, Charles 
K. Fuqua; Wash, H. B. Scudder; Minn, 
Benjamin F. Beardsley; Mich, W. K. 
Morley; Ia, George A. Latham; Ariz, 
B. A. Fowler; Col, A. F. Frances; N M, 
L. B. Prince; Ore, A. K. Wilson; Cal, 
C. B. Boothe; Neb, F. V. Magley. 


These 
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At the Home of American Dairying. 





The 28th annual session of the New 
York state dairymen’s association this 
week at Herkimer, the birthplace of 
the dairy industry in this country, was 
a rousing success. The citizens and 
many pioneers in the cheese and butter 
business were on hand to welcome 
their guests from other sections. A 
pleasing address of welcome was de- 
livered by Judge I. R. Devendorf. A 
happy response was made by H. E. 
Cook, ex-president of the association 
of Lewis county. Among the speakers 
at the first session were George M. 
Whitaker, dairy inspector of the de- 
partment of agriculture at Washington, 
Dr W. H. Jordan of the state experi- 
ment station and Dr J. L. Hills, di- 
reetor Vermont experiment station. At 
Wednesday’s meeting Prof R. A. Pear- 
son of Cornell university and ex-Gov 
Hoard of Wisconsin, discussed timely 
topics, to be reported later in these 
columns, 

At the evening session 
facts were presented by W. C. Patrick 
of Jamestown, The address by J. D. 
Frederiksen of Little Falls on the 
history and development of the dairy 
industry in Herkimer county was much 
appreciated. He called attention to 
the fact that Herkimer county was 
the birthplace of American dairying. 
There cheesemaking was started more 
than 100 years ago and flourished as 
nowhere else during most of the nine- 
teenth century. From there it spread 
over the adjoining counties and later 
over other states, mostly by cheese- 
makers emigrating from Herkimer 
county. Harry Burrell of Little Falls 
in 1830 first sent cheese to Europe, and 
Herkimer county cheese was, and is 
yet, known everywhere as the typical 
American cheese. In the sixties Little 
Falls had the greatest cheese market 
in the world, 

At present the milk is 
diverted to other channels; milk 
stations and condensariese’ taking 
the bulk, and cheese making having de- 
creased in consequence. Herkimer 
county must wake up to the fact that 
new methods are required in our time 
to keep up its reputation as the fore- 
most dairy center. What is needed 
now is scientific as well as practical 
knowledge. There is a danger of los- 
ing the great name. The remedy is 
now winter dairying and agricultural 
schools. Mr Frederiksen favors county 
high schools, and hopes to see the first 
ene established in Herkimer county. 


OLEOMARGARINE AND TUBERCULOSIS 
two very important subjects, were 
discussed the last day of the conven- 
tion. Mr Hoard and George L. Flan- 
ders of Albany, handled the former, 
while Dr V. A. Moore discussed the 
latter. Details about the oleo question 
will be given here in a later issue. Dr 
Moore restricted his remarks to the 
description of the nature of tuberculo- 
sis and the tuberculin test, using by 
way of illustration charts, specimens, 
chemical tests, etc. He showed that 
tuberculosis is a specific infectious dis- 
ease caused by the bacillus tuberculo- 
sis described by Koch in 1882, that the 
disease is very insidious in its nature 
and that the period of incubation is 
indefinite. 

He explained the course of the dis- 
ease process, showing that tuberculosis 
kills the animal by the gradual de- 
struction of the organs necessary to 
life. That if the infecting bacteria get 
into organs least necessary for the life 
of the animal, such as the lymph glands 
or the membrane in the thoracic or 
abdominal cavity, the disease may be- 
come very extensive without giving 
rise to any serious symptom. But if 
the disease process is in a vital organ, 
such as the lungs or liver, it may 
cause serious symptoms and even death 
without being very extenive. If the 
disease is restricted to one organ, such 
as the liver, the disease is known as 
localized tuberculosis. If it extends to 
several organs it is known as general- 
ized tuberculosis. 

The speaker pointed out the fact that 
the meat Inspection regulations of the 
United States government and of sev- 
eral European governments admit the 
flesh of animals suffering with local- 
ized tuberculosis for food. This is im- 
portant, as it enables owners of cattle 


interesting 


largely 





DAIRY FARMING 


that react to tuberculin and that ap- 
pear to be in perfect health, to be fat- 
tened and their flesh used for food, 
providing that on slaughter they pass 
such inspection. Dr Moore pointed out 
the accuracy of tuberculin as a means 
of detecting infected animals. This is 
shown by the fact that it is used in 
nearly every country, and thus far 
there are no published descriptions of 
injuries resulting from its use or of 
its failing to indicate the presence of 
tuberculosis when it is properly used. 
He stated that the tuberculin test is 
as reliable as any test known to the 
medical profession, 

Pointing out the various ways in 
which tuberculosis is spread, the speak- 
er said that the introduction of cattle 
affected with the disease, but which 
appear to be in excellent condition is 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word. 
Read by Half a Million People Weekly 











THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
FIVE cents a word, you can advertise anything 
you wish to sell, buy or exchange, such as 

Live stock, pure bred or grade. 

Cattle of any breed. 

Milch cows, dairy products or supplies. 

Horses, mules or jacks, 

Poultry, eggs or birds of various breeds of fowl, 
ducks, geese, turkeys, pigeons, incubators, brood- 
ers or poultry supplies. 

Sheep. wooi, goats, etc. 

Crops of any kind. 

Harness, apparatus, drain, 

Insecticides and fungicides, 

Furniture and household goods, conveniences. 
neirlooms. 

Books, pictures, luxuries, 

Bees, honey or apiary supplies. 

Dogs, cats or pet stock. 

Hogs, sows, boars, pigs. 

Grain or seeds, 

Feeds, fodder, hay or straw, silage. 

Tools, implements, machinery, vehicles, en- 


tile, silos. 


gines, etc. 

Manures, fertilizers or plant food, 

Seeds, plants, bulbs, flowers, fruits, vege- 

tables, nursery stock. 

Help wanted for farm, mill, shop or house, 

Wants of any nature or description. 

Situations wanted in country or town. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have eddress on, as we 
cannot forward ae or = }— office. 


insertion in issue Adver- 
ome “FARMS Por" BALE a > 
: ~ scepted hove ra 

will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE 1 MARKET. 
COPY must be received on Frida AL, guarantee 
NO BLACK- FACED TYPE or display of any 


kind will be allowed under this head. thus mak- 
ing a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 
THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Becheney adver- 
yy tH ouly five cents a word each insertion. 
Ad 


ess 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City 





DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 
WANTED-—A full-blooded bloodhound pup. MRS 
M. A, BENTLEY, Cheswold, Del, 


ST BERNARD puppies cheap. EXCELSIOR 
KENNELS, Waterloo, N Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FUR ROBES, coats, mittens at first cost; ship 
us ae cattle, horse, mule animal skins; we 
tan and manufacture to order; soft, pliable, wind, 

water and moth proof; samples free, LOGANS- 
PORT ROBE & TANNING co, Loganapest, Ind. 


SEND a list of t the 1 newspapers ; and magazines 
you are now .taking and let us name you a low 
price on the lot, Wholesaie price list free, THE 
= we SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, 
Ww est Chazy, N 


~ DO YOU SHIP APPLES? 

















If you have fancy 


fruit, ship it in the South Side California one- 
bushel apple box. SOUTH SIDE MFG CO, Peters- 
burg, Va. 





Ww E ; BU xX farm products ; write e what you have to to 
sell, We sell farm and poultry supplies ; write your 


LIVE STOCK. 


JACKS AND MULES—Raise mules and get rich; 
300 fine large jacks, jennies and mules now for sale; 
14 to 17 hands high, weigh from 700 to 1400 Ibs. if 
you don’t wish to invest in a full-grown Jack I 
will sell you a young one very cheap; you can 
grow him up with your trade, Stock guaranteed, 
Write for prices. KREKLER’S JACK FARM, 
West Elkton, Preble Co, O. 





GUERNSEYS—Rare opportunity getting represen- 
tatives of this breed, so rapidly growing in favor as 
most economical producers of dairy products of high- 
est quality; immediate sale, some ¢ bull calves 
at specially low prices. MONADNOCK GUERN- 
SEY HERD, Peterboro, N 





WANTED-—Team of Cleveland Bay mares, 4 to 6 
years; state age, weight, height and price; also if 
sound and well broken, DAIRY IMPLEMENT 
co, Li 


PERCHERON and French Coach stallions; im- 
prove your stock; quick returns; large oe on 
amount invested. E. 8S. AKIN, Auburn, ° 


REGISTERED Holstein bull calf, fit for service 
soon; fine individual, his breeding of the best. 
MAPLE SPRING FARM, Whiteford, i, Md. 











caives> herd 
Ww yalusing, 


red; a few heifer established 1872 
LINCOLN WELLES, Pa. 

~ BERKSHIRE—Sows bred, service boars; pairs all 
ages, not akin; imported and home bred; prices right. 
Write CLARK BROS, Freeport, 


POL AND- CHINAS— Service boars, sows bred, fall 
pigs, low ‘prices; quality and breeding unsurpassed. 
B. H. ACKLEY, Laceyville, Pa, 


CG WHITES—Service boars $8, bred sows $15, 3 
mos’ pigs $5. Collie pups, B P Rock cockerels $1 
H, A. THATCHER, Lack, Pa. 


JERSEYS—Combination ent Golden Lad; for 
sale, 11 cows, 10 heifers, 25 bulls, 8 E, NIVIN, 
Landenberg, Pa. 


HOLSTEIN calves, Chester White boars ready for 
service, Collie pups. SPRINGDALE FARM, Wya- 
lusing, Pa. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN yearling buil; tested 
feta 5 a prices, DON J. WOOD, West Win- 
el 


~ BERBKSHI RES—4 sows bred to 
20 fall boars, WM MULLIGAN, Rocklet, 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 
































farrow in March, 
N Y, 








FARM uild up your flock with thorough- 
bred poultry;"White and Barred Plymouth Rocks, 
White Wyandots and Mammoth Pexin ducks, Or- 
ders taken now for spring delivery. Write for 
prices. EDWARD G, NOONAN, Marietta, Lancas- 
ter County, Pa, 


[13] 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


OLDEST commission house in New York; estab- 
lished 1838. Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, 
dressed calves, game, fruits, ete. E. B. 
WARD, 302, Greenwich St. New York, 


game, 


561 





potatoes, 


EGGS, poultry, 
onions, ca sold. Highes' T. 
Produce Ave, Philadelphis iphia, Pa. 


celery, apples. 

bbage, 
HOOV ER, in 
APPLES, potatoes, onions, poultry, hay, 
and produce; daily returns; established @ 
GIBBS & BRO, Philadelphia. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each Week 
AMBRICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, - New York City 
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9-ACRE FARM in the garden spot of United 
States; fine climate, mild and short winters; half 
mile of town, church and school, 1 1-2 miles from 
railroad station; 60 acres cleared, 15 acres in black- 
berries, strawberries, peach and apple orchard, 30 
acres in timber and wood, worth $800; fine drinking 
water; raise two crops each year; fine shade, good 
residence; big new barn; farm in high state of cul- 
tivation. Price $2100; carfare paid if misrepresented. 
Write to DR J. LEE WOODCOCK, 406 Camden 
Ave, Salisbury, Md. 


IMPROVED farms in New England, New York, 
Delaware and the south; 5 to 1000 acres at $5 
an acre and up; a few with stock and tools in- 





cluded, to settle estates quickly. ‘‘Strout’s Special 
List,” with pictures of buildings and full descrip- 
tions, maiied FREE. Address E. A, STROUT, 


Farm Dept 45, 1580 Nassau 8t, New York City, 
or Tremont ; Temple, Boston. 
cou NTRY | PROP PERTY | ONLY—30 years’ selling 
farms, residences, cottages, hotels, stores, etc, every- 
where; intending buyers should get our free catalog. 
Owners wishing to sell, call or write, PHILLIPS 
& WELLS, B93 Tribune Building, New York. 
(Over ® years in Tribune. Building.) 


~ CHEAP 





FARMS, fine climate; great bargains in 
eastern shore farms; fine water fronts, nice oe 
facilities, good markets. Address a JEL 
WOODCOCK, Salisbury, Wicomico Co, 


CALIFORNIA—Beantiful homes in any colony in 
California, large and small, improved and unim- 
proved, reasonable, and easy terms. WM H. MAR- 
TIN, Flatiron Building, New York City. 





FLORIDA—Vor investments, homes, farms, fruit, 
poultry aud cattle ranches. For particulars aud 
pieravere, address BOARD OF TRADE, Palatka, 

a. 


“RICH mountain lands, “adapted to bluegrass, in 
east Tennessee and western North Carolina, for sale 





by A, D. REYNOLDS, Brietol, Tenn. 
FARMS—Beautiful country, delightful climate, 
productive soil, reasonable prices, J. FRANK 


TURNER, Easton, Md. 





9 VARIETIES, 3200 birds, consistipg of poultry, 
eggs, for broilers, and fancy dogs, ferrets, Angora 
goats, hares, etc, Description, colored 60-page book, 
0c; list free. J. A. BERGEY, Box F, Telford, Pa. 


BRONZE TURKEYS, heavy weights; Barred Ply- 
mouth Rocks; Shropshire rams, also ewes bred; 
Chester White swine, a grand lot of 2-monthsold 
pigs. Fine stock a specialty, SIDNEY SPRAGUE, 
Falconer, N Y. 


BARRED ROCKS 








(Ringlets)—Show emails. 








splendid layers; choice pullets and cockerels for 
sale. B. H, ACKLEY, Laceyville, Pa, 
MAMMOTH Bronze turkeys, large bone, correct 


color; foundation stock, direct Wolf 
DECKER, South Montrose, Pa. 


BUFF WYANDOTS “for ” general purpose ; e; Buff 
Leghorns for eggs. Stock, any quantity, EISEN- 
HOWER, Bustleton, Pa. 


wry R I REDS—Cockerels and pullets, “at 5c 
1 apiece. W. H. DICKINSON, Whitney's 
Point, N Y. 


~ ROSE COMB Brown Leghorn cockerels, $1, from 
af winning stock, WM CLARK, New "Hampton, 


strain, G, F. 














BARRED ROCKS, Brown Leghorns, cheap; our 
peow egg producers. NELSON BROS, Grove City, 





SINGLE COMB Brown Leghorn cockerels ;_ prize 
winners, CLIFFORD WELLS, | Calverton, N Y. 


MAMMOTH | Toulouse _ geese , end Rouen ducks, 
H. 8S. McL OUD, Port Byron, N Y, 

FOR SA ALE—One pair of full-grown peafowls, $10, 
W. J. STEPHENSON, Berlin, Ala. 

50 BUFF Rock cockerels. BRANCH VALLEY 
POULTRY YARDS, Telford, Pa, 














wants to-day, | CASE BROTHERS, Col » Ct 


CANADIAN hard wood ashes—Try this fertilizer. 
GEORGE STEVENS, Peterboro, Canada, 


THE SOUTH SIDE MFG “Co, Petersburg, Va. 
Manufacturers ¢ of mushroom and grape baskets. 











SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 
APPLE, pear and plum gerafts, Send for price. 
Ww. Cc. BRYANT, Nurseryman, Dansville, N 
“HOP 4 plants, E. FRANCE, 3% W Trenton 8t, 
Cleveland, 


Saas E—Farly potatoes. 
CLEERY, Cortland, O. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


FARMEK AGENTS WANTED—Turn your spare 
time into dollars, One farmer sold 30 in five days. 
Another eight one afternoon. The demand is what 
makes the quick sales. It is easier than you think. 
sg = to-day befort someone 2ise takes the agency 

er your locality. We. pay ofr agents tery liberal. 
FARMERS ACCOUNT BOOK CO, Newton, Ia. 





HARRY M. 














BARRED ROCK cockerels $1.50; catalog free. 
, 0. 


REID BURT, Melrose, 


SINGLE COMB B 
ance” Nee rown Leghorns. E. BE, BOYCE, 


CHOICE Bronze turkey toms. 
Md. 








“ADY,” Sharon, 





POULTRY SUPPLIES. 





POULTRY PAPER, illustrated, «8 pages, 25 cents 
per year, four months’ trial 10 cents; sample free; 
64-page practical poultry book free to yearly sub- 
scribers; book alone, 10 cents; catalog of poultry 
books free. POULTRY ADVOCATE, Gyracuse, N Y. 





BUY FENCE WIRE now, pay next spring; spe- 
cial prices on early orders; write your wants; we 
guarantee price and quality; our catalog is free; 
write your name plain. CASE BROTHERS, Col- 
chester, 

CHESTER EGG FOOD makes hens lay; sent pre- 
paid, #@ cents). CHESTER INCUBATOR COM. 
PANY, Morristown, N J. 











OUR HELP BUREAU 





| ply 





MALE HELP WANTED. 
5 Cents Per Word. 


FARM MANAGER WANTED—I have a 250-acre 
farm in New Jersey, midway between New Yorls 
and Philadelphia. Has been a rented farm for ® 


years, is badly worn and run down, buildings and 
fences in bad repair. I intend to make of tt @ 
thrifty, up-to-date farm and country home. I will 
take time, work and money, fF want a canable, 
up-to-date man as manager, To begin March 1 
next, with the ability to take right hold and push 
matters. Must thoroughly understand stock and 
fruit raising and furnish very best reference as to 
ability, character, etc. Prefer man who has been 


in touch with experiment station or something of 
that nature. Write me, giving a frank, open ac 
count of yourself and nationality, past experience 
must be single, and positively state salary expected, 
If you meet my views, will arrange for personal in- 
terview. lL. C, RIGGS, 17 West 5th St, Cincin- 
nati, O. 


WANTED—A farmer, a trucker and a dairy and 
cheese man for a 10-cow dairy. Bach must be 
reliable, up to date, and a good manager. A large 
feed cutter and a tread power, both in good order. 
My farm is one mile south of Columbia, 58 C. 
Address THOS TAYLOR, JR. 





WANTED—Yonung men to learn telegraphy. The 
demand for good operators is greater than the sup- 
We teach telegraphy quickly and thoroughly at 
small cost, Good paying positions secured for all 
graduates, Illustrated catalog mailed free. EAST- 
ERN SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Box 1, Leba- 
non, Pa. 

Ww. ANTED ~Able-bodied m men: raflway train ser 
vice; baggagemen, brakemen, firemen, electric car 
motormen, conductors; experience unnecessary; pre- 
pare you at home by mail; inclose stamp for a 
plication blank and booklet. JOHNSON'S PRAC- 
TICAL RAIL WAY INSTITUTE, Indianapolis, Ind. 


“WA NTED- 20 young men to start ginseng gardens, 
we to furnish seeds and roots. Write for our propo- 
sition: it will pay you, Address U S GINSENG 
CO, Cleveland, O. 

~WANTED— Good, | trustworthy hy salesmen “to sell “our 
celebrated nursery stock; big money; outfit free; 
write for particulars. KNIGHT & BOSTWICK, 

Y. 


Newark 
~ WANTED- Young, e 
tors, FAIR VIEW DU 
Island. 


Sold All His Stock. 


My advertisement in the Farmers’ 
Exchange department of American 
Agriculturist (two insertions) entirely 
disposed of my stock and brought in- 
quiries long afterward. Thanks to you 
and your paper. —{Cinrence A. Hadden, 
Port Bro N Y. 








rienced man for ineuba- 
K FARM, Eastport, Long 
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Middle Atlantic Edition 


For New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary-. 


land and Delaware, paying special at- 
tention to the great fruit and trucking 
interests of these states. American 
Agriculturist aims to make thoroug) 
study of the needs of farmers, fruit 
growers and truckers in each of these 
states, and from actual knowledge of 
local conditions supply the practical, 
helpful matter needed. Make this your 


own paper, brother farmers. Use its 
pases freely. Ask questions. D'scuss 
Problems confronting you. Give the 


American Agriculturist 
Feel 


“old reliable’”’ 
the benefit of your experiences. 
that you are always welcome. 





the most important means of its dis- 
semination. lit spreads to a large ex- 
tent in breeding herds by the feeding 
of calves with the milk from tubercu- 
Jous cattle. It has been found that 
about 15% of tuberculous cows’ give 
milk sometime during the course of the 
disease that contain these organisms. 
He pointed out the findings of a num- 
ber of investigations concerning tie 
relation between human and bovine tu- 
bercle bacilli and mentioned the find- 
ings of the Royal commission on tu- 
berculosis in this connection 


Milk Notes from the Field. 


JOHN J. BELKNAP, TIOGA COUNTY, N Y¥. 








The present price of milk has been 
brought about by a forced reduction 
in the size of herds, ranging from 15 
to 30%. This was a natural result of 
the low price of milk during the past 
year and the present enormously high 
prices of feeds. Those follow: Cotton- 
seed meal, $1.40 p 109 lbs; buffalo glu- 
ten, $1.25; wheat bran $1.15, and corn 
meal, $1.35. 

Bulletin No 225, entitled Inspection of 
teeding stuffs, the inspection being con- 
ducted by the government and issued 
by the Geneva experiment station, 
shows that as the price of cattle and 
poultry foods increase, the protein con- 
tents diminish, in many instances, 
from a few points to ntarly 50% below 
what is guaranteed by the manufac- 
turers. Experiment station bulletin No 
11 entitled A compilation of analyses 
of American feeding stuffs, issued by 
the agricultural department at Wash- 
ington, contains, not only an analysis 
of nearly all feeding stuffs, but the 
digestible portions of same which only 
are of value as foods. 

Dairymen, by procuring these bulle- 
tins and, in case of doubt, sending 
samples to Geneva or Cornell for an- 
alyses, calling on the dairy commis- 
sioner to prosecute violations of the 
law and studying their business, will 
add to their profits. Two years ago 
milk reached the same price for a 
short time, as at present, with the 
result that its production was so in- 
creased as to cause the depression of 
the past year. hese conditions are 
likely to be repeated if the present 
system of marketing milk is continued. 

Suppose the price of milk should be 
fixed at the end of each month on the 
basis of the market price of high grade 
creamery butter for that month, due 
consideration being allowed for freight, 
cartage, manufacturing, hancling and 
whatever factors enter into the prob- 
lem. As the price to producers would 
be the same, whether the milk was 
consumed in its liquid form or manu- 
factured, allotments could be made 
through co-operative creamerics for 
supplying the market with all the milk 
wanted and no more, thus giving sta- 
bility to prices and supplies and har- 
monizing the interests of both producer 
and dealer, The low price of milk and 
the high price of feed h-ve lessened 
the quantity of milk at this shipping 
station 25%, some dairymen not feed- 
ing any grain. Farmers at Campville 
station receive exchange price for milk 
less 16 cents for seven months from 
October to May, and 26 cents from May 
to October. The present price is $1.54 
per can, 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore, wheat 
$1.044% p bu, corn 50@5ic, oats 35%@ 
36c, rye 88c, hay 14@14.50 p ton, straw 
19@19.50. Bran 19@20, middlings 19@ 
20. Cheese 12%2@12%c p lb, eggs 33c p 
é-- fowls 10@10%c p lb 1 w, chicks 
11@12c. . > 7 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Westfield, Tioga Co, Dec 12—Wheat 
has gone into winter quarters in fine 
condition. Corn crop was medium; 
some fields that were planted in good 


time and germinated properly, were 
very good, while others that did not 


come up and had to be replanted, were 
#% pocr crop. Potatoes a good crop; 
very few rotted. They brought in the 
market at digging time 30c p bu. No 
1 hay is bringing $9 p ton baled; no 
poor hay this year. Oats bring 40c p 
bu, old corn 65c, buckwheat $1.20 p 
100, buckwheat flour $2.50, pork $6 p 
160 lbs d w, beef 5 to 6c p lb d w. Deal- 
ers are paying 20c p lb for butter. Eggs 


25c p doz, onions 60c p bu. Wells, 
springs and creeks are low. 
Lake Pleasant, Erie Co, Dec 10— 


Eggs are very scarce and the price still 
goes up. The emy at Arbuckle runs 
only twice a week now. Most farmers 
are keeping what milk they have at 


home. New milch cows bring good 
prices. Common cows $25 to $27, old 
cows $10. Pork is low at present. Ap- 


ples were not all gathered. Potatoes 


are worth 50c p bu. 


Agriculture at State College—The 
Pa state college now offers the follow- 
ing resident courses in agri: A four- 
years’ course leading to the degree of 
bachelor of science in agri; one or two 
years’ special work to which students 
are admitted without examination; a 











of it was frozen while yet in the roast- 
ing ear stage and neither fodder nor 
corn were worth much. Potatoes a 
good crop and bring 50 to 60c p bu. 
Apples have been a drug, as too many 
orchards have an excess of fall fruit; 
average winter apples are in demand 
now at 50 to 60c p bu. Buckwheat 
an average crop and sells at 7ic. But- 
ter very scarce at 25 to 30c p lb, eggs 
30c p doz, baled timothy hay $14 p ton, 
baled rye straw $12. 

Aleppo, Greene Co, Dee 11—Crop for 
the present year has all been housed 
and a good yield has been secured. A 
large acreage of wheat has been sown 
and the plant is in fine condition. Stock 
going into the winter in good condition; 
with plenty of feed in sight it should 
remain in good condition through the 
winter. Stock of all kinds bringing 
good prices; there seem to be a great 
demand for sheep at high prices. Farm 
products bringing good prices. Wheat 
$1.14 p bu. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Hilton, Essex Co, Dec 12—Wheat, 
rye, grass and strawberry plants have 
gone into winter in fine condition. 
Outlook for apples and pears very poor, 
not only for next season, but for many 
years to come. Thousands of bbls of 
fine good fruit, showing no signs of 
worms or San Jose scale, were not 
gathered. The reason is that farmers 
are now picking only enough for home 





exp sta, who took for his subject the 
formation of plant food in the soil, ang 
Franklin Dye, ‘who talked on object les- 
sons in agri work. Other institutes wil} 
be held at Little York Dec 27 and at 
Three Bridges Dec 28. 

Verrncn, Sussex Co, Dec 10—MiIk is 
3%c p qt and is expected to go to 4c. 
Eggs wre scarce, selling at 32¢ p doz 
here and 40c at Franklin Furnace, 
Potatoes 55 to 60c p bu, butter 28 to 30e 
p lb. Farmers are well up with fall 
work. Last year at this time there 
was much unhusked corn in the fields. 
Onions have all been marketed at sat- 
isfactory prices. Much plowing was 
done last fall. 

Vineland, Cumberland Co, Dee 11~— 
Eggs are selling at 36c p doz. Com a 
very large crop; price 65c p bu on ear, 
Allen Howe has started a large dairy 
and all round farm; he has 25 fine cows, 
and several hundred hens and pigeons, 

Three Bridges, Hunterdon Co, Dee 11 
—Corn husking about all done; the crop 
where planted early is very good, be- 
ing the largest yield in four years in 
this section of the state. Some fields of 
late planted corn were damaged by 


early frost. Winter giain is looking 
fine. Stock is in good condition, the. - 


being plenty of fall pasture. Potatoes 
very heavy crop and keeping well in 
this section; price 65c p bu. Wheat not 
over half a crop; price $1.20 to $1.25 p 
bu. Hay a very good crop; price $12 
p ton. Rye straw $18 p ton. Dairying 
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MEMBERS OF PENNSYLVANIA STATE GRANGE FOR 25 


short winter course in agri, Jan 4- 
March 29, ’'05; a emy course of eight 
weeks, Jan 4-Mareh 2, ’05. There are 
also correspondence courses in agri; 31 
distinct courses of study are offered 
to men and women of Pa, who cannot 
attend college. Information concerning 
any of these courses can be obtained 


by writing to G. C. Watson, prof of 
agri state college. 
Columbia, Lancaster Co, Dec 12— 


Ovtdoor work all finished with the ex- 
ception of extra hauling. Some _ sod 
has been plowed but had to be stoppe‘, 
the ground being frozen. Stock of all 
kinds looking well, with an abundance 
of feed for the winter. Country prod- 
uce high in price and scarce. Pota- 
toes 60c p bu, butter 25 to 28c p Ib, 
eggs 40c p doz and very scarce at 
that, chickens 59 to 75e p pair 1 w. 
Turkeys scarce at 29 to 25¢ p lb. Fowls 
9%4c p Ib, old or young. 


New Millport, Clearfield Co, Dee 11— 


Corn crop has been very poor in this 
section the past three years; the one 


just closing perhaps the poorest, Much 


use, as they find that they only get in 
debt for picking and bbls when they 
work .for commission houses, which do 
not give them enough to pay for cart- 
ing the apples to the sta. 


Moorestown, Burlington Co, Dec 12 
—Some old apple trees and orchards are 
being dug up because of the difficulty 
of combating San Jose scale in tall 
trees and of the low price of inferior 
fruit. The latest advices on spraying 
are listened to with eager interest at 
agri institutes. Several farms have 
been sold near here this fall, mostly 
to sons of the old families. The price 
of one farm was $120 p acre and con- 
tained 105 acres; another brought $115; 
another $35 to $40. Some farmers have 
lately been plowing for potatoes. 

Successful Institute at Locktown— 
A two-day session of the farmers’ insti- 
tute at Locktown closed Nov 26. Un- 
usually full and varied programs were 
given both days to appreciative gath- 
erings of farmers. Among the most 
prominent speakers were Edward Van 
Alstyne of N Y, who spoke upon the 
dairy cow, Prof Lipman of the state 


YEARS OR LONGER 


is the leading business in this section, 
but farmers are not much elated over 
the price of milk as feeds are too high 
to make milk even for 4c p qt. Farm- 
ers are not buying fresh cows as in 
former years. Fresh milch cows are 
not selling as high as last winter. 


MARYLAND. 


Keedysville, Washington Co, Dec 10 
—Growing wheat needs rain badly. 
Many wells and springs are failing. 
Farmers have plenty of feed for win- 
tering stock, which is generally in fine 
condition. Very little fall plowing has 
been done, as nearly all farmers prefer 
spring plowing for corn. Wheat is 
worth $1.05 p bu, corn 45 to 50c, pota- 
toes 50 to 60c. Pork $5.50 to $6 p 100 
lbs, eggs 28 tu 30c p doz. 


Bevansville, Garrett Co, Dec 12—- 
Wheat was a light crop on account of 
the heavy frost last spring. Apple cron 
the largest for many years. Potatoes 
also abundant. Apples sell in local 
markets at 40 to 50c p bu, potatoes 40 
to 50c, wheat $1.10, oats 40 to 50c, on- 
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ions $1, butter 20 to 25c p Ib, eggs 30 
to 35¢ p doz, hogs 7c d w. Cattle had 
to be fed all through Nov, but kept 
up in fair condition for winter. Farly 
sown wheat looks well, but late sowing 
lid not come up well and is in danger 
of being killed by the winter frosts 
No sale for horses at present. Jen- 
ings Bros are lumbering extensively. 


-— 


Wrapper Tobacco in Request. 








Reports from special correspondents 
to American Agriculturist in tobacco 
rowing districts of Pennsylvania indi- 


ate that buyers are fully aware of the 
none too plentiful supply of sound leaf 
this year. However, these columns 
ensued attention to this fact earlier in 
the season. In the vicinity of Columbia 
in L ter Co, Pa, buyers recently 
secured several crops on the poles ata 
Pe ral range of 642@8 tec p Ib through, 
for wrappers, and 2c for fillers. Farm- 
ers, however, are preferring to wait 
until tobacco is stripped before selling 
fr A correspondent at . Inter- 
col the same county, says about 
two-thirds of the °04 crop has changed 
1 ds to d prices ranging 8@10c p 
lb, and showing an average 12% higher 
than last year. Much hail cut tobacco 
i at vicinity is bringing 3 to 6c p Ib. 
S leaf is grown mostly in that sec- 
tion. 

Offerings of new O cigar leaf tobacco 
at Cincinnati are proving rather light 
so far. Some old Spanish sold on the 
breaks at a range of $1.50 to 8.60 p 100 
] Advices from interior portions of 
the Buckeye state show no change in 
th ‘néerel situation. Havana appears 
a ide easier in N E; broadleaf nearly 
all sold. 

Special advices from York Co say 
some districts show two-thirds of the 
crop contracted at 6%@8c p lb for 
wrappers and 2e¢ for fillers. Farmers 
there are insisting upon buyers’ ap- 


pointing a receiving day for purchases 
of the new tleaf, In previous years 
growers have suffered a loss as high as 
2 through selling without such an 
arrangement, and they do not propose 
to experience a repetition of this. In 
Tioga Co prices are showing a range of 
8 to 138¢ p Ib in the bdle. 

Reports from Onondaga Co, N Y, say 
about 65% of the tobacco crop has been 


sold at 8@12%c p Ib in the bdle. Buy- 
ers appear to want the remainder of 
the leaf, but the weather has been 
against any activity in trade. Some 


old hail cut leaf has changed hands in 
Oswego Co at 5c p Ib. Reports from 
Chemung Co indicate that a few crops 

not curing as light in color as de- 
sired. Prices for extra lots are ranging 
11@13%ec p Ib in the bdle. 


Pa I =~ a 
The Milk Market. 

At New York, while the market is 
still short, the exchange price of 3\4c 
» quart in the 26c zone is bringing in 
more milk and the supply and demand 

e getting nearer together. In view 
of this fact and the fact that the de- 
} id falls off after the holidays ex- 
( nge directors say they do not ex- 
pect any further advance in -the price. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 
cans, for the week ending Dec 10, were: 

Milk Cream 


1D ae iiiceiaensne ae 1,801 
Sus sain BI: Sreiedta eos 3,548 81 
wi. eee 11,180 553 
LacK@Wanna .....ce..0.0+- 34,752 1,687 
N ‘Y Central (long haul). 32,427 1,313 
N Y Central (Harle m). 8,610 128 
pe PO eee 1,372 
Lehigh V: ley ees 513 
Homer Ramsdell line nove CZ 158 
New Haven 6,529 a 
Other sources . €,308 53 
Tot™@ Se cc SSESS ble c OSS cobs 192,765 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


Special Low Rate—Homeseekers’ ex- 


cursions via the Northwestern line. 
First-class round trip homeseekers’ 
tickets on sale on authorized dates 


this month at rate of one fare 
plus $2 for the round trip from Chicago 
to various points in Wisconsin, North- 
ern Michigan, Iowa, Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota, Nebraska and Wy- 
oming. Stopovers allowed, tickets lim- 
ited 21 days. Correspondingly low rates 
from other points. For full particulars 
apply to your home agent or address 
D. W. Aldrich, G E A, 461 Broadway, 
New York City, N Y¥. 
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FARM AND MARKET 


The Eastern Live Stock Markets 





Hogs | Sheep 
1903 | 1904 | 1903 


$4.70 $5.25 $4.25 





Per 100 Ibs 





$4.60 


Chicago, Dive $5. 


~~. 
New York...| 6.05 | 5.40 |'5.00 | 5.00 | 5.95) 4.15 
Buffale...... +| 6.15 | 5.5 4.80 4.85 | 5.25 4.35 
linnsas City, 6.25 } 5.45 54} 4.70 |) 490, 3.75 
Pittsburg...| 5.00 | 5.10 480 4.75 | 5.10, 4.10 





Monday, December 12, 1904. 


At New York, last week the cattle 
mi rket on Foca receipts declined quite 
sharply, steers dropping before’ the 

close esse, and cows about the same; 
bulls held up firm. With the exception 
of 2 fancy beeves sold at $7, the top 
price p 100 lbs was 6.05 for a car of 
Ohio steers, averaging 1385 Ibs. Milch 
cows were less. active and medium 
grades 2@3 p head lower. Common 
to good milkers, calf included, brought 
25 to 50; no choice cows on the market. 
Calves steady on light receipts, closing 
with a slight upward tendency on best 
grades. General top sales were at 8.75; 
but a few choice veals sold at 9 p 100 
lbs, western calves sold at 2.70@4.25. 

On Monday of this week with heavy 
cattle receipts (100 cars for the market) 
prices still further declined 15c on all 
grades of steers except choice; fat bulls 
steady, but others slow to easier; cows 
also lower except for thin stock; calves 
on light receipts (1100 head) ruled firm 
to 25c higher, with a prompt clearance, 
Good to choice steers, averaging 1225 
to 1425 lbs, crossed the scales at 5@5.80 
p 100 lbs, only 1 car exceeding 5.40; 
common to fair native steers, 1090 to 





1200 Ibs, 3.75@4.90; westerns and half- 
breeds, 1065 to 1250 Ibs, 3.50@4.75;oxen 


and stags 3@4.30;bulls 2.50@4; cows, 1.25 
@3.05; veals, 5@9; grassers, 2.50@3; 
mixed and fed calves 3.25@4.50; a car of 
common western yearlings 2.30. 

Sheep and lambs arrived sparingly 
last week and muttons advanced 25c 
before the close; lambs on a short sup- 
ply had advanced 75c up to Friday. On 
Monday of this week with 28 cars of- 
fered for sale, sheep were firm and 
higher; lambs made a further advance, 
selling $1 higher than last Monday. 
Common to prime sheep sold at 3.25@5 

p 100 Ibs; a few extra sheep 5.50; y= 
2@3, common to choice lambs 6.50@7.66 
culls at §@6.25. Two cars of fairly ond 
Ohio wethers, 105 lbs average, brought 
5.20; 2 cars of Ohio lambs, averaging 82 
Ibs, topped the market at 7.65; the best 
carload of N Y state lambs, averaging 
71 Ibs, brought 7.60; best Pa lambs sold 
at 7.50. 

Hogs have been in heavy receipt 
nearly every day since last Monday but 
were mainly consigned to slaughterers, 
Prices steady. Prime state and Pa 
hogs of medium 2nd light weight, sold 
generally at $5 p 100 lbs. 

THE HOKSE MARKET, 

Offerings last week were liberal, but 
prices well sustained. Fresh western 
horses if anything, sold better than the 
previous week and high class carriage 
borses were in excellent demand and 
firm. Second hand horses continue to 
bring good prices; general sales for the 
week were from 100@250 ea for fair to 
good road and brougham horses with 
a large number selling around 175@1865. 


At Pittsburg, the market opened 10@ 
ide lower this week. The initial day 
seeing 170 loads of cattle on sale. Gen- 
eral sales showed the following range: 
Extra, 1450-1609 Ibe @5 29005 GD Poor to good bulls $15°@Q3 
Good, 1200-1300 Dba 4 50 — Poor to geodcows LeOXGS 
Pair, 900-1100 ibs 3 Mae Heifers, 708-1000 Ibs 2 4 
Rough: half far ™ deans ‘ Veslabess a 
Fat oxen 275@400 Cows& pringers 1600@48 00 

The swine market ruled firmer, sup- 
plies aggregating only 70 doubles com- 
pared with 110 the preceding Monday. 
Heavies brought $4.80, mediums 4.70, 
heavy porkers 4.60@4.70, light 4.40@4.50, 
pigs 4.30@4.40. With 25 cars on sale, 
the sheep trade was higher. Wethers 
brought 4.75@6.10, mixed 4.25@4.60, ewes 
3.75@4.25, culls 2@3, lambs 6.50@7. -10, cull 
lambs 4.50@5.50, 


At Buffalo, trade opened fully steady 
and fairly active Monday of this week 
on best cattle. Offerings aggregated 325 
loads. Butcher stock was slow to lower. 
Calf receipts 1000 head, market brisk at 
$8@8.50. Christmas steers brought 5.85 
@6.15,exporters 5.25@5.40, cows 3@4, 
bulls 2.50@4, canners 1.25@2, heifers 3.50 
@4.50, feeders 3.50@4.25, springers 30@ 
55ea. 








Additional Grange Notes. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

The subordinate granges in the dis- 
trict of upper Buchs county Pomona 
grange met with Franklin, November 
26. The afternoon was given over to 
the business session. W. H. Weamer, 
who presided, was reindorsed as dis- 
trict deputy. The oleo ‘fight took up 
considerable time in discussion and 
strong resolutions were adopted and 
ordered to be sent to our senators and 
representatives in congress to upho'd 
the just Grout law and members are 
to also make a personal appeal. A ban- 
= ‘t was served by the lady members 





‘hich was greatly appreciated. Tho 
fifth degree was very successfully con- 
ferred on two new members. A c!lo>- 


ing drama was presented by members 


of Franklin grange. Reports show 
Richland adding new members and 
Franklin the interest reviving. The 


next meeting will be in Richland hall 
near Quakertown some time in March. 
The meeting proved very instructive 
and interesting. H. D. Knicht presided 
as lecturer, 





An Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, to fill the position made vacant 
by the death of D. H. Brigham of Ohio, 
has been appointed by Pres Rooseve.t. 
Prof Willet M. Hays of Minnesota is 
the man. He is in every respect well 
qualified for this position. The assist- 
ant secretary has the general oversight 
of the scientific work of the various 
bureaus of the United States depart- 
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ment of agriculture. Prof Hays 1g 


not only a practical agriculturist, but 
also ranks high in scientific circles. His 
work in the breeding of better varieties 
of wheat is adding vastly to the re- 


ceipts of American farms, 
the northwest. On 
work he h; also 


especially in 
this and similar 
traveled widely in 


foreign countries, and possesses a thor- 
oughly up-to-date knowledge of agri- 
cultural science and practice at home 
and abroad. Prof Hays has also had 


splendid experience ineducational work, 
which qualifies him to think and act 
intelligently in promoting the great 
cause Of agricultural education, no! 


only in colleges and high schools, but 
in the e'ementary schools of the coun- 
try. This appointment will be gener- 


aliy approved in agricultural and sci- 
entific circles throughout the country, 
and American Agriculturist presents its 
warmest congratulations to the presi- 
dent, to the assistant secretary of egri- 
culture, and to the cause of farming. 


The American Association for the 
science will hold it4 
at Philadelphia 
Meetings of sev- 


advancement of 
44th annual meeting 
December 27-31, 1904. 
erai affiliated societies will be held at 
the same time and place. The railroads 
have granted 1 1-3 rate for round trip 
on the certificate plan. For further in- 
formation about local arrangements, 
hotel and boarding house accommoda- 
tions, address the local secretary, Prof 
Philip P. Calvert, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, 
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SPRING WIRE FENCE 
A WISE MAN 


A profits by the experience of 
others; experienced people say the 
Anchor Fence is unexcelled in all the qualities 
[Bie cng strong and up-to-late fence, 

NCHO FENCE & MFG. CO. 
Dept. C, Cleveland, Ohio. ‘ 













TRY THIS MILL 


10 Days 


Iwill send any any reepenatote 
farmer one 















On Ten Days Trial—No Money In Advance. 


If it does not id at least 20% more ear-corn or 
o other two horse s 







Pp. ht draft. 
each other—they last 3 rs. Both grinders 
revolve, self-cleaning. for new Catalogue. 


G. mM. Ditto Box 52 Jollet, mm, 


FENCE ire: 


en-tight. Sold to the Posmer a 
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RLIN 


GO AFTER BIG GAME WITH THE FAMOUS 


Models 1893 and 1895 Repeating Rifles 
—and back up your own skill with Marlin accuracy. They shoot truer 
and are more dependable than any others—and they get the game. 
The 32-40 and .38-55 Marlin high power smokeless cartridges 

we the greatest game killers ever made. 
and accuracy, make a big hole and go deep. 

desired, black powder loads may be used. 
Our Experience Book is filled with big game stories 

Free with Catalogue for 3 stamps postage 


THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS COMPANY 
119 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn, 


They have great velocity 
Where less power is 
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beeeerivoala Grain 

Drills, Disc and Hoe pat- 

or m , Evenly improved 

A. 8. Farquhar Co., Ltd, 
York, Pa. 








PAYS THE 
FREIGHT 


. All No, 9 Steel Wire 
15 CENTS PER ROD DELIVERED 

We also sell direct to farmers at wholesale 

Coiled Spring, Barb and Soft Galvanized Wire. 
Write for Book showing rro styles. 












3 times as long as woven wire fence. Gur new method 


of uniting 2 heavy, hard ob ~ wires at crossi isa 
wee invention. for new descriptive 
Tes ‘FROST WIRE FENCE CO., - CLEVELAND, OM10 


EUR SE ET NT TT 
SUCCESS POULTRY FOOD 


is best for moulting fowls, also laying hens. It 
contains clover, meat, bone and ~ —~"y meal, 
mixed with corn, wheat and oa ts ground, 
oy pr 75 F. O. B, cars, at © chchester: 500 Ib. ‘ots, 
00; I £15.00. Oyster rye 100 Id. 
B00: 2.00: Odio ibs., By 87.50 F. O. B. care, plow Ebven: 
Ct. Wi te us for prices on piK, : ‘loverand meat meal. 
ASE BROS., Colchester, Conn. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
piel ANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS, 


564 














Wheat) Corn | “Oats 
Seca! 

Cash OF SPOU Too4 | 1903 | 1904 | 1903 | 1904 | 1903 
Chicago...../1.14 | .83'4} 48 | 41 | 30") .35', 
New York... 1.18 -89' 9) 4-4) 52 | .B5'y) d1bg 
Boston....... -- | 66 | 56 | .38%,) .44 
Toledo.,.....\1. 14, 88 -45'9) 456 31", +37 
St Louis..... 1.10 | .90 | .42',) .42',/ .31 36% 
Min’p’lis....j1.11'.] .81'.]} .39',! 41 | .27%g] .34%, 
Liverpool... HI. 10 j 40 65 | 64 - 








What . Ails “the Wheat Market. 





Influences affecting wheat prices have 
been much the same from day to day 
for a considerable time. In the recent 
past the market, while irregular, has 
leaned to weakness, under the domina- 
tion of old influences. These chiefly 
the indifferent character of the flour 
trade on both domestic and foreign ac- 
count; the meagerness of the exports 
of wheat; the situation in Argentina, 
where harvest is now on. Near deliv- 
eries have latterly averaged weaker 
than deferred futures, these being 
steady. Wheat for Dec delivery at Chi- 
cago sold off from the high point last 
week 4@5c to $1.07 p bu, subsequently 
recovering in part; May down to 1.09 
and back to 1.10@1.11, July still under 
the dollar point. 

The dominating influence, after all, is 
the lack of a real urgent demand for 
our wheat for grinding into flour. The 
bulls make much of the fact of a posi- 
tive shortage in the crop compared with 
one and two years ago, and have en- 
lurged somewhat on a stray cargo of 
49,000 bus American wheat repurchased 
in Antwerp and reimported into this 
country for milling purposes. 

3ut there is no getting away from the 
fuct that western Europe is indifferent 
toward American wheat an flour. Deal- 
e-s over there reiterate the determina- 
tion to buy where they can buy the 
cheapest, and point to Argentina's 
splendid crop, with an exportable sur- 
plus from that South American country 
all the way up to 100,000,000 bus, and 
at the command of the U K, France, 
Belgium, etc. There is no apprehension 
in Europe as to the condition of autumn 
sown grain, and Europe seems to treat 
lightly the evidences of possible damage 
to the young plant in our own winter 
wheat territory. Here are briefly sum- 
marized the chief reasons for the indif- 
ferent support to American wheat at 
present prices around $1 and upward in 
the west. 

New wheat is moving to market at a 
liberal rate, and farmers are taking ad- 
vantage of the present excellent range 
of prices, many of them evidently be- 
lieving “a bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush.” As to the outcome 
of the drouth in the O valley and south- 
ward into Kan, this is still an indeter- 
minate factor in the situation. 

The 40,000 bus American wheat re- 
turned to the Atlantic seaboard from 
Antwerp is in some conservative trade 
circles regarded as positive evidence of 
the scarcity of milling grades. The 
sale is said to be the first transaction of 
the kind on record, i e, American grown 
wheat brought back, not for the pur- 
pose of filling contracts, but for actual 
use at flour mills. The wheat in ques- 
tion was exported from the Pacific coast 
some months ago, and its identity hav- 
ing been preserved, it will come into the 
U S$ without paying duty. More or less 
Canadian wheat is being brought in, 


At Chicago, heavy receipts of corn 
at primary points, excellent weather 
for grading, further accumulation of 
supplies, proved too much for the 
market, which declined irregularly 1@ 
2c, attended by subsequent slight re- 
covery. Dec went off to 45%c p bu 
last week, May and July 44%c, thence 
hardening a trifle. The market is 
healthy, transactions liberal, both on 
speculative and cash account, but ex- 
ports continue rather small. 

Not until oats had further sagged 
%@ic was there any recovery, and 
that but feeble. Standard grade for 
Dec delivery went off late last week to 
practically a 28¢ level, with May and 

July 30@380%c p bu. 

Barley about steady, though market 
rather quiet. Prices covered a_ wide 
range, 26@38c p bu for feed barley, 
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upward to 48@50c for choice malting; 


screenings 27@36c. 


Timothy seed in some request for 
later delivery, fairly steady in tone, 
Jan quotable around $2.75 p 100 Ibs, 


March 2.85@2.90. Sales by sample were 
on the basis of 2.70@2.75. Clover was 
about steady in tone at 12.50 for con- 
tract prime. 

At New York, No 2 red wheat is 
quoted at $1.18 p bu f o b, No 2 corn 
54c f o b, or 62c nominal in elevators; 
corn chops 23 p ton, white clipped oats 
36@39%%c p bu, mixed oats 344%2@35tec, 
rye 88@90c, barley, malting 52@62c, 
feeding 46@47c, malt 60@65c on con- 
tract. 


The Live Stock Traffic. 





At Chicago, much complaint was 
made by packers at the heavy propor- 
tion of undesirable cattle. Doubtless 
the comparatively high prices corn 
commanded during the fall months and 
the relatively low market for cattle, 
made feeders loath to give their stock 
a good supply of grain. As has proved 
the rule of late, buyers sought out 
steers in hard flesh. This class of cattle 
with the right finish brought $7 to 7.50 p 


100 lbs. Feeders should realize, how- 
ever, that it takes toppy beeves to 
command this figure. 

Fancy native steers.......... $7.00@ 7.50 
GOO 00 CHOICES oo cc cccccecesve - 5.50@ 6.50 
Inferior to medium .......++- 3.00@ 4.15 
Fed western steerS ......+++. 3.70@ 6.00 
Good to choice fed heifers... 3.75@ 5.25 
Extra native butcher cows.. 3.75@ 4.00 
Fair to good butcher cows... 2.00@ 3.00 
Comm'n to extra b’tcher bulls 2.00@ 4.00 
Feeders, good to choice...... 3.25@ 4.15 
Plain to choice stockers...... 2.00@ 3.25 


Fair to extra veal calves.... 
Milch cows, p head...........25.00@50.00 

The trade in cows and heifers was 
somewhat slow. This was due largely 
to liberal offerings of plain grades of 
cattle. Light.canning bulls dropped to 
$1.05@2. No. pronounced change is 
noted in veals, but fine light calves sold 
a little firmer. 

In spite of the efforts of hog sales- 
men to prevent further break in swine 
values, the market continued easier. 
There is a perceptible increase in the 
proportion of under weight hogs arriv- 
ing. This combined with the plenti- 
tude of supplies at both eastern and 
western markets, tended to make pack- 
ers very bearish. The bulk of sales 
in best packing swine dropped to $4.30 
@4.40 p 100 lbs, lights ranged all the 
way from 4.10@4.25. 

The demand for feeding sheep is 
still holding firm. Finished yearlings 
brought 5.25@5.45, fed wethers 4.50 
@4.75, ewes 3.50@4.40, breeding ewes 
in good request at 3@3.50. Fat 
lambs commanded 6@6.25; only infe- 
rior stock will sell at 5 or under, Feed- 
ers gave as high as 5@5.40 for thin 
lambs, these prices being exceptionally 
high, 


CENERAL MARKETS. 





YHE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE- 
Tinless otherwise stated. quotations In 
all instances are whoiesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 
store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers-or con- 
sumers, an advance is usraséy secured. 
Beans. 

At New York, market showing no 
particular life with tendency easier. 
Choice marrows bring $2.70@2.72% p bu, 
pea 1.75, kidney 2.80@2.85, lima 3 

Dressed Meats. 

At New York, pork rules sluggish 
and easy, but veals are in good request 
and somewhat firmer. Light calves 
bring 11@12c p lb, heavy 7@10, dressed 
hogs 5@7c, roasting pigs 10@12c. 

Apples. 

Chicago dealers are hopeful of a good 
demand for eastern apples later in the 
season. They claim storage holdings 
are barely 50% of a year ago, when 
cooler supplies were estimated at 400,- 
000 bbls. Reports form western N Y 
say owners are holding Baldwins and 
Greenings at $1.30@1.50 p bbl. In some 
instances fine Baldwins have sold for 
export as high as $1.75 and Kings at 
2 .50. 

Reports from English apple markets 
tell of free buying for the holiday. mar- 





kets and receipts are cleared as landed. 
Baldwins in good demand and there 
is an improved inquiry for Greenings 
and Golden Russets. Sales at Liverpool 
give Atlantic seaboard equivalents as 
follows: Kings $2.50@3.25 p bbl, Golden 
Russets 2@2.50, Spys. 1.75@2.25. At Lon- 
don, Baldwins 1.75@2, Greenings 1.75@ 
2.25. Apple exports from the U §S and 
Can, so far this season, are around 
1,300,000 bbls, compared with 2,410,000 
the same time last year. 

At New York, market holding steady. 
Kings fetch $1.50@350 p bbl, Snow 1.25 
@2.25, Spitz 1.50@2.50, Spy 368s. 
Greening 1.25@2. 

At Boston, receipts more moderate. 
Baldwins $1.50@2 p bbl, Ben Davis 1.25 
@1.50, Hubbardston’ 1.25@1.75, Talman 
Sweet 1.25@2, Nodhead 1.50@2. 

At Chicago, no new features of in- 
terest. Bulk lots are quoted at $1@2 p 
bbl, Ben Davis bring 1.50@1.75, Bald- 


b1.75, Gillflowers 2. 2.25@2.75, 
2@3, Grimes Golden 2@2.75, 


Dried Fruits. 


At New York, speculators are 


wins 1.25@ 
Jonathan 


more 
active and the market is responsive, 
Evap choice to prime 4%@5'%c p Ib, 


dried 3%@4c, chops and skims $101.55 
p 100 lbs. Evap raspberries 22@23c 
Ib, huckleberries -11@12c, blackberries 
64%@ic, cherries 13@14c, 


Eggs. 

During the past month it is reported 
that Chicago reduced her holdings of 
storage eggs 43%. New York 44%, Bos- 
ton 35%, and Philadelphia 39%. Ap- 
parently New York consumed eggs, in- 
cluding both fresh and storage, at the 
rate of 65,700 cases p week during that 
period, compared with only 54,000 cases 
the same time last year. 

At New York, fresh candled western 
eggs fetch 31@32¢ p doz, checked 15@138c, 
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DAIRY BUTTER MAKER 


Mrs. M. L. HOLMES, of Owatonna, Minn., 
secured THE HIGHEST SCORE on Dairy Butter in the 
Ist, 2d and the 4th butter scoring contests held at 
the World’s Fair, St. Louis, Mo., thereby winning the 


World’s Championship. 


Mrs. J. H. McRostie, of the same place, secured the 
SWEEPSTAKES at the 3d scoring, in same contests. 


Proof cnough that the U. 8. makes the best butter 


BECAUSE EACH ONE 














The U.S. CREAM SEPARATOR 





The most simple, durable and thorough 
machine for any dairyman who wants to 
produce the best butter at the least cost. 


BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 
Send for Handsome Booklet in Colors Illustrating “ The 0. S. Way.” 

















TRY THIS MILL 


Test it thorou 
on ear and. sh 


Four Sizes, Three Styles. 


One style with roller thrust bearings. 
size for hand power. Be pgarings, ws, —_ wd 
ficient, cheap. Write for full descriptions. 


NEW HOLLAND MCH. CO., 


Box 137; New Holland, Pa. 











1|HARNESS 


We sell custom = oak-tanned leather harness direct to 
7 et And we Nr ley be aoe 


in, or ° 
back. i strated catalogue Gand price list free on request. 
THE KING HARNESS CO,, 9 Lake 8t., Owego, Tiogs Co.,N- 











—— STANDARD = 


Farm Books 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
2 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y; 
Giasquatte Building, Chicago, Il. 
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refrigerators 19@22%c, fancy hennery 38 
@40c. 


At Boston, market holds steady at 


recent advances. Fey 38@40c p doz, 
western fresh 25@32c, refrigerators 19 
@22c. 

At Chicago, extras have reached 30c 
p doz. Firsts bring 26c, fresh 20@26c, 
refrigerators 20c, 

Fresh Fruits. 

it is alleged in trade centers that 75% 
ot the N J cranberry crop is out of 
growers’ hands. Many of the smaller 


growers have now shipped their berries, 
leaving the market in control of fewer 
hands, 

Owing to the cancellation by trans- 
( tinental line’ of old freight rates on 
citrus fruits in connection with south- 
eastern roads, Cal orange growers will 
practically be shut out from six eastern 
S This may be of benefit to Fla 
ippers. 
peculators are reported to be losing 
n Fla oranges, Their contracted fruit 
( s laid down in N Y $2.10@2.20 p bx, 


tates. 


recently sales were made in N ¥ 
$1.50 and even less. Grape fruit 
is selling at the low point for many 


The Almeria grape season is practi- 
cally closed. The movement to the U 
S will approximate 517,000 bbls, com- 
pared with 401,000 in °03. Some infe- 
rior lots brought as low as 50c@$1.50 p 
bl, 2 ough to cover the cost of the 
iit landed, 

\t New York, cranberries not in large 
supply but are slow. Fancy $5.50@7 p 
bbl, or 1.25@2 p cra, grapes 90c@1.10 p 
S8-bskt cra, 


not « 


Hay and Straw. 


The shutting .off of the Can supply 
is expected to help the N Y clover mar- 


ket. Quebec has shipped a little hay 
to N E this season, mostly of extra 

ulity. Current prices in the U S, 
serve to keep out Can hay, except 
clover, which brings $15 p ton. Buyers 


said to be giving as high as $20 in 
interior New York for rye straw. 


\t New York, trade well supplied 
ith talk of possible embargoes by 
railroads. No 1 timothy 77%@80c p 100 


lbs, clover mixed 65@70c, salt 50c, long 


rye straw 9$0c@1.10. 
Mill Feeds. 

At New York, export trade quieter 
but domestic buying rules good. City 
bran $20@21.50 p ton, red dog 2.80 p 19% 
lbs, western spring bran 19@19.50 p ton, 
cottonseed meal 26, linseed oil meal 80. 

Onions. 


Practically all of the ‘04 onion crop 
is sold. Prices $1 p bu, or 25c more 


than at harvest time.—[A. C., New 
Haven Co, Ct. 
Onions are out of growers’ hands; 


speculators control the situation. Stock 
keeping well; prices 20c p bu higher 
than during the fall.—{A. H. G., Hat- 
field, Mass. 

Majority of growers have sold their 
cnions; a few holding for higher prices. 
Yellows command 85c@$1 p bu, reds 
75@90c.—[A. P. W., Fairfield Co, Ct. 

A complete report of the onion situ- 
ation to date may be found under the 
department of Commercial Agriculture 


in this issue. 

At New York, firmness the rule. 
Orange co yellows and reds $1.50@2.50 
) bag, state and westerns 2.25@2.75 p 
150 Ibs, white 1.25@2.25 p bu-cra. 

Potatoes. 

About 50% potato crop sold; few 

shipped away. Market holding at 45c 


p bu.—f{H. H. L., Lancaster Co, Pa. 

Only a smal proportion of the potato 
crop has left this section. Market list- 
less at 35c p bu, 5@10c lower than ear- 
lier in the season.—[O. B. P., Niagara 
Co, NF. 

Estimate that 25% of potatoes have 
been shipped; remainder in growers’ 
hands. F o b prices 35c p bu.—I[C. E. 
F., Steuben Co, N Y. 

We raised 14,200 bus of potatoes this 
year from 40 acres; average 325 bus p 
acre, Fine quality, not rot. Potatoes 
mostly sold here.—[D. D. Frith, Lehigh 
Co, Pa, 

This week the season's first ship- 
ment of Havana potatoes and onions 
is due at New York. The fall crop of 


Bermudas has already started. Recent 
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offerings at New York brought $5.50 
@6 p bbl. 

Over three-fourths the potato crop 
still in growers’ hands. We have a 
market, however, for all stock that can 
be shipped out; a great scarcity of cars 
is noted. Current prices 25c p bu.—[J. 
D., Arenac Co, Mich. 

Reports from Ireland tell of a fam- 
ine imminent in some counties, owing 
to the failure of the potato crop. 

Under Commercial Agriculture in this 
issue will be found a comprehensive 
resume of the potato situation. 

At New York, supplies are abundant 
and the general trade is slow. Long 
Islands bring $1.85@2.15 p 180 lbs, state 
and westerns 1.40@1.65, Jerseys 1.35@ 
1.65, Bermudas 5.50@6 p bbl. 

At Boston, demand is not urgent and 
offerings are large. New York state 
commands 48@50c p bu. 


Poultry. 

Traders affirm that Ky farmers did 
not market a large proportion of their 
turkey crop at Thanksgiving although 
offered 12@15c p lb for their stock. It 
is thus believed in dealers’ circles the 
Bluegrass state will market turkeys 
freely for Xmas and New Years. 

At New York, an abundance of medium 
fowls being received. Turkeys 12@138c p 
lb 1 w, fowls 10@12c. Dressed turkeys 
16@22c, chickens 12@20c, fowls 10@l1lc, 
ducks 10@15c, geese 11@l4c, squabs 1.75 
@2.75 p doz. 

At Boston, fowls in good supply, 
bringing 12@15c p lb d w, ducks 14@1Te, 
geese 11@14c. Live fowls 11@12c, roos- 
ters 8c, springs 11@12c. 

At Chicago, turkeys coming hardly as 
freely as needed. Selected turkeys 17 
@1S8ec p lb 1 w, fowls 9@10c, capons 15 


@18c, ducks 10@12%ec, geese 10@12c. 
Live turkeys 18@l4c, roosters 6@7c, 


chickens 9c, ducks 9@10c, geese $7@9 p 
doz. 


Vegetables. 


The bulk of the N E turnip é¢rop has 
now largely been marketed. This is 
permitting shipments of Can turnips. 
The duty and freight amounts to 20c p 
bu, and arrivals sell at 35@50c p bu. 
It thus would appear that there is a 
good opening for western turnips in 
N E. 

We are shipping large quantities of 
peas and fall beans to northern 
markets, the movement being far 
in excess of previous years, Growers 
generally making big profits, receiving 
$4@4.50 p bu for beans and 4,50@5.52 
for peas.—[W. R. B., Marion Co, Fila. 


It is claimed that Wis is supplying 
cabbage to parts of the west that last 
season bought of New York growers. 
However, holders of cabbage in the 
western part of the Empire state show 
no disposition to unload, but on the 
other hand aver they will come out 
ahead of the game before the winter 
is over. In Ontario Co recent f o b 
sales of Danish seed were noted at $6 
p ton. Elsewhere in this column will 
be found an article outlining the cab- 
bage situation. 

Renorts from Fla tell of a promised 
reduction in the tomato acreage during 
the coming season, In some sections 
along the east coast, the curtailment 
may reach 50%. Experiences of grow- 
ers the past two seasons are mainly at 
the bottom of the curtailment. 

The cabbage acreage in this impor- 
tant trucking district will be about 
20% lighter the coming season than ‘it 
was last year.—[E. Bros, Martin, Fla, 


At New York, brussels sprouts bring 
4@8c p qt, beets 75c@$l p bbl, new 2@ 
2.50 p 100 behs, citron 75c@1 p bbl, cau- 
liflower 1@4, chicory and escarol 2@4.50, 
kale 50@60c, lettuce 4@5, pumpkins 40 
@60c, parsnips 1@1.50, romaine 4@6, 
spinach 75¢c@1.25, squash 50@7bc, tur- 


nips 75c@1, cress 1@2, tomatoes 2@4 p 
carrier, shallots 2@2.50 p 100 bchs, rad- 
ishes 2@3, string beans 1.50@3.50 p bskt, 
parsley 2@3 p 100 bchs, peppers 1.50@ 
2.50 p carrier, horse-radish 8@5 p 100 
Ibs, pears 1@2 p carrier, celery 40@60c 
p doz, sweet potatoes 1.50@3.50 p bbl. 


Hothouse cukes 60@90ce p doz, lettuce 

25@50c, mushrooms 15@35c p Ib, toma- 

toes 10@18c, radishes 1.50@3 p 100 bchs. 
Wool. 

As dealers are pretty well sold out, 
they are welcoming the comparative 
quietude that is now featuring the mar- 
ket. Reports from the far west say 
contracting for the '05 clip, after a short 
period of inertia, has been renewed. Big 
contracts are reported at 174%4@20c p Ib. 
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The Butter Market. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 


New York Boston Chicago 
1904 ..27 @27%c 26 @26%c 264c 
1903 ..25 @25%c 25 @25%ec 2 @225'%ec 


1902 ..29%@30 c 28 @28%c 27 @28 c 
In view of the continued firmness to 
the butter market and moderate offer- 
ings of fresh cmy, interest attaches to 
storage holdings. It is claimed that 
Chicago had 30% less butter in refrig- 
erators at the opening of this month 
than she did a year ago. Generally, 
the four leading consumptive points 
show lighter supplies in coolers than 
were noted at this period in '03, 


Advices from Washington say a bill 
will be presented in the house of rep- 
resentatives looking toward a reduc- 
tion in the oleo tax. The new meas- 
ure may call for a tax of 4 or 5e p Ib 
in place of the current tax of 10c on 
colored oleo. The bill is said to be a 
“revenue measure.” Sec of Agri Wil- 
son says the reduction will not’ be 
sanctioned by his dept and he believes 
the dairymen will be able to prevent 
its passage. 

At New York, a relative scarcity in 
high scoring fresh cmy is a feature of 
the market. Prices are up to 27@27%c 
p Ib, western factory 18@20c, renovated 
19@20c, dairy 24@25c. 

At Boston, the recent betterment has 
been well sustained. Extra northern 
cmy tubs brings 26@26%c p lb, dairy 
23@24c, ladle 14@l6c, packing 14@lbic. 

Ohio—At Cleveland, cmy 27%@28c p 
lb, dairy 20@21c.—At Columbus, cmy 
tubs 28c, prints 29c, dairy 14@20c. 

New York—At Watertown, dairy 18@ 
20c p lb, cmy 21@22c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philidelphia, cmy 
prints 27%@30c p lb.—At Pittsburg, cmy 
2644@27%ec, dairy 18@19c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, the butter 
mkt is firm. Cmy 28¢ p Ib, prints 29 
@30c. 

At Chicago, prices continue to hard- 
en. Extra cmy is now bringing 26%c p 
lb, ladles 14%@l5c, renovated 18@19c, 
fine dairy 20@22c, packing 15@15%c, roll 
15@léc. 

The Cheese Market. 


At New York, the market is much 
in favor of sellers. Receipts are fall- 
ing off. Export buying is shut off by 
reason of the advances this side of 
the Atlantic. Best fc cheese commands 
12c p Ib. 

At Boston, some fey Sept twins are 
being held above 12c p Ib. Late makes 
command 10%@lle for fe. 

At Chicago, market steady. It Is 
expected that purchasers will not buy 
freely the next few weeks. Stocks are 
moderate. Twins command 11%@12c, 
young Americas 12@12%c, off goods 
6@S8c. : 

< 


PENNSYLVANIA — At Philadel- 





phia, wheat $1.10@1.10%c p bu, corn 50 | 
20@20.50 p | 


@50\%c, oats 836%@3ic. Bran 
ton, hay 14@15.50, straw 21@21.50. 
Cheese 11%@l2c p Ib, eggs 32c p doz, 
fowls lic p lb 1 w, chicks llc, turkeys 14 
@1l6c. Apples 1.75@2.25 p bbl, potatoes 
55@60c p bu, onions 1@1.10. 

Pittsburg, potatoes 55@60c p_ bu, 
onions $1.10@1.15, spinach 50@60c. 
Apples 2@3 p bbl. Wheat 1.07@1.08 p 
bu, corn 64@64%c, oats 35%@36c, hay 
13.25@13.50 p ton, straw 12@12.50, mid- 
dlings 22.50@23, bran 19@19.50, rye 92%@ 
%c p bu. Eggs 31@32c p doz, cheese 
12%.@18e. - Hens 11@13c p Ib 1 w, chicks 
W@tec, turkeys l15@lic. 


Can be prepared for mar- 77 
ket quicker, are less Lia- | 
ble to disorders caused 
by forced feeding, and cost /} 
less to finishif Dr. liess Stock 
Food is given regularly during a 
the entire feeding time. Dr. 
Hess Stock Food is not a condi- 
mental food, buta scientific stock 
tonic and laxative, the famous 
prescription of Dr. Hess (M. D., 
D. V.8.). which aids digestion and 
assimilation, giving the animal the 
power torapidly convert food to fat, 


DR. HESS 
STOCK FOOD 


yrovente disease by keeping the hog 
n a healthy condition, and in de- 















| stroyvying the intestinal and other 
/, Worms that gap vitality and growth. 
1 per Ib, in 100 Ib. sacks, ( Except in 
¢g 25 Ib. pall $1.60) Canada and 4 
Smaller quantities a omer eee 
Uttle higher. Gmall dose. y —T 4 
|, Sold on a Written Guarantee. j 
DR. HESS & CLARK, 7 
Ashiand, Ohio. / 
Also manufacturers of Dr. Heas 
Poultry Pan-a-ce-a aad 
Instant Louse hiller. : 
. Ue 
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STEEL LATCH 











‘ . ee 
most freedom of motion. = 
get loose in joints. Handsomely finished 


Safest and most convenient fastenin 
with satisfaction in barns of m 
small farmers. og and prices 


is the 


Farmer’s 


ther coo ° 








se ceted, hardw . Hung on orc 
desired. Strong enough to hold cattle for dehorn 
ne, mane. Li 
naires and of 
free. 


SELF-ADJUSTING 


gloves or mit 
No cold steel to touch 
animal’s neck in winter. 
K cattle clean with 
bolted, so cannot 


in 
ine. 
mi 


Wilder-Strong Implement Co., Box 12, Monroe, Mich. 


made to stand long, rough usage, heavier than any 
o equal pi 


Favorite. 


Suited to every feed cooking 

m purpose and is ideal for hog 
scalding, all water heating, 
making, 








‘BUHR STONE MILL 


other kia 





Indianapolis, Ind. 





Ss 


If you want a mill to qpiad 
Feed, Corn Meal or Gra- 
bam Flour, try our Farm 
and Plantation mill. We 


Nordyke & Marmon Co. 


$232 KENTUCKY AVE. 
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Mrs Chadwick’s Alleged Securities. 


The arrest of Mrs Cassie Chadwick, 
the Cleveland woman, whose myste- 
rious financiering has become the talk 
of the country, has been followed by 
some remarkable revelations and oth- 
ers still more remarkable are promised. 
In connection with the court proceed- 
ings, a receiver for her estate was ap- 
pointed and, armed with this power, ha 
called for the securities alleged to be in 
the hands of Iri Reynolds of the Wade 
Park bank. She had borrowed exten- 
sively on the certificate from Reynolds 
that he held securities for her to the 
value of $5,090,000. The papers handed 
over by Reynolds consisted of three 
sealed packages. The first contained a 
note for $5,000,000, payable to Mrs 
Chadwick and signed “Andrew Carne- 
gie.” It was dated May 20, 1902, and 
payable in 15 months or over a year 
ago, 

There was also a trust agree- 
ment signed “Andrew Carnegie,’’ dated 
in February, 1901, and purporting to 
be a reecipt for securities delivered to 
Mr Carnegie in trust by a deceased 
uncle of Mrs Chadwick and in her 
behalf. The securities are described as 
being mostly English railway stocks 
and altogether of the value of $13,000,- 
000. According to the alleged trust 
agreement, these stocks, if anywhere, 
should be in Mr Carnegie’s hands. The 
second package contained only a du- 
plicate of this trust agreement; the 
third contained only a small note of 
$i800, made to Mrs Chadwick by an 
Emily and Daniel Pine, and it is prob- 
ably the only security of any value in 
the whole lot, the apparent value of 
which totals over $16,000,060. 

Inasmuch as Mr Carnegie has re- 
peatedly stated that he never saw Mrs 
Chadwick, nor heard of her till the 
recent developmeents, the alleged se- 
curities are not considered worth the 
paper, they are ‘on. It does not yet 
appear how she'so imposed on Reynolds 
of the Wade Park. bank as to get the 
certificate for $5,000,000 worth of se- 
curities which she afterward used to 
borrow money in large amounts in 
various places. Reynolds says that Mrs 
Chadwick claimed to be a daughter of 
Andrew Carnegie and he believed her. 
It is found that-she has borrowed very 
large amounts in Pittsburg, but those 
imposed upon have 
losses and fefrairied from prosecuting. 
It is not known how many others may 
have done likewise, for it is admitted 
that. she has worked with her famous 
certificate in several cities. Her bor- 
rowing so far as is known amounts 
to $1,260,000. 

Meanwhile Pres Beckwith of the de- 
funct Oberlin bank has made a con- 
fession explaining somewhat how he 
came to be ensnared. Mrs Chadwick 
proposed that she should change _ the 
trusteeship of her estate, as under the 
terms of the agreement with Mr Car- 
negie it expired soon. If Mr Beck- 
with should become the trustee of the 
property, he was to receive a large 
bonus and other compensation. Hav- 
ing raised this high hope within him, 
he became involved in many of her 
transactions and did not know till it 
was too late that he had been imposed 
upon. 

Although it has been reported that 
her husband is very wealthy, he has 
sent checks from Europe, where he is 
traveling with his daughter that have 
been returned marked ‘‘no funds.” 





-_ 


At Washington. 


Pres Roosevelt has definitely an- 
nounced that he will not call a special 
session of congress next spring to act 
on the tariff, though the question of 
having such a session in the fall is still 
in abeyance. 

The subject of most discussion at 
Washington is the enlargement of the 
pewers of the interstate commission to 
enable it to have control over railroad 
rates and prevent, if possible, secret 
rebates. The president strongly ad- 
vised such action in his message and 
congress has a measure to that effect 
coming from the previous session and 
known as the Cooper-Quarles bill. It 
is said that the passage of this bill 
‘would meet the president’s views, but 
there seems to be a strong opinion 








concealed their. 


OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


against it, ostensibly on the ground of 
its possible unconstitutionality. C. A. 
Prouty of the interstate commission de- 
clares that if the government does not 
do something to regulate railroad rates, 
the time will speedily come when the 
country will have to own the railroads 
because of a popular demand that can- 
not be stayed. 


Japanese Success at Port Arthur. 








The importance to the Japanese of 
the recent capture of 203-Meter hill has 
been shown in the destruction wrought 
by the Japanese guns from that point 
among the Russian vessels in the Port 
Arthur harbor. What was left of the 
Russian fleet there has now been prac- 
tically destroyed. The sunken Rus- 
sian war vessels include the battleships 


Poltava, Retsivan and Pobieda and the 
cruisers, Pallada and Bayan. This 
having been accomplished, there re- 


mains no possibility of the co-operation 
of any Russian ships with the Baltic 
squadron when it arrives. It is claimed 
by the Japanese that by the destruc- 
tion of these vessels of the enemy, the 
main object of the siege of Port Arthur 
is gained, and that they can now wait 
till the garrison is starved out while, 
if the Baltic vessels arrive, they will not 
only have no port to enter, but will 
have to meet Admiral Togo’s fleet with- 
out assistance from any quarter. 

In this situation Europe is skeptical 
as to the Baltic squadron continuing 
on its course unless it can be re-in- 
forced by the vessels of the Black sea 
squadron and this Russia cannot effect 
without a violation of the Treaty of 
Paris providing against vessels of war 
passing through the Dardanelles. Such 
an. act might arouse Great. Britain 
which has an alliance with Japan. If 
the Black sea ships passed out into the 
Mediterranean they could not proceed 
to the orient without passing either 
through the Suez canal or past Gibral- 
ter; in other words, they could not pro- 
ceed without English consent. In view 
of this, it is considered more probable 
that Russia will recall the Baltic ships 
before reaching Chinese waters. 

The Japanese navy has suffered an- 
other slight loss; the cruiser, Saiyen, 
while-near the Port Arthur fortress, 


* struck a Russian mine and was sunk 


with 38 men. The vessel was one of 
those captured from the Chinese in the 
war of 1895. She was not a large ves- 
sel though she had some effective guns. 


Told. in Short Paragraphs. 


The - official. returns in the _ state 
of. New York give Pres Roosevelt 859,- 
562 votes to 683,981 for Parker, a Roose- 
velt plurality of 175,581, against the Mc- 
Kinley plurality of 143,606 in 1900. The 
Roosevelt poll was greater than Mec- 
Kinley’s by 37,570, and Parker’s was 
greater than Bryan’s ‘by 5595. 








David B. Hill has repeated his as- 
sertion, made some months ago, that 
he will retire from the leadership of 
the New York state democracy at the 
end of the year, and a movement has 
been started to make Charles F. Mur- 
phy, the Tammany head, the new 
leader. 

It is reported in the English news- 
papers that many thousands of Jews 
and Poles have recently poured into 
the foreign districts of London, and 
they are constantly arriving in great 
numbers. They have fled from Russia 
for fear of-conscription and, though 
many are destitute, they are waiting 
till they can get enough money to take 
them to the United States. 





Orson E. Woodbury, author of the 
campaign song of 1840, “Tippecanoe and 
Tyler Too,” is dead at Madison, Wis, 
at the age of 80. He wrote other songs 
and was one of the three men who 
called the first republican meeting in 
Berlin, Wis, in 1854, which some assert 
was the beginning of the republican 
party. 





The reorganization committee of the 
United States Shipbuilding company, 
which fell into trouble about a year 
ago, through the unscrupulous meth- 
ods of its promoters, has taken a step 
for the formation of a new shipbuild- 
ing company, to be known as the Beth- 
iehem steel corporation, with a capital 
of $30,000,000. The Bethlehem steel 





plant was one of the most valuable 
assets of the original shipbuilding con- 
cern, having been brought in through 
a deal with Charles M. Schwab and 
the plant is one of the two in the coun- 
try making armor plate. It is thus 
made the basis of the new company. It 
is said that nearly all the holders of 
the ol@ securities have consented to 
come into the reorganization. 





Although the new Russian minister 
of the interior is making many reforms 
to liberalize the government, the pub- 
lic continues in a revolutionary mood 
and many riots occur. Recently a 
serious demonstration took place in St 
Petersburg itself. The participants in- 
cluded a large number of students. 
They were charged by mounted gen- 
darmes and many of the rioters were 
injured. 


Early Cabbage Has Moved Freely. 


A marked feature of the cab- 
bage situation this season is the 
unusual prolongation of the movement 
of domestic cabbage. This of course 
has kept markets well supplied, and 








tended to prohibit early withdrawals 
from storage of cabbage grown from 
Danish and Holland seed. 

According to the Carl A. Albrecht 
company, the Ohio domestic cab- 
bage crop this season has proved 
heavy, and shippers have been sending 
in supplies later than for years. The 
crop in Michigan is scattered, but as a 
rule appears heavier than last year. 
Buyers have been able to secure plenty 
of good cabbage in that state at about 
$5 per ton. In Wisconsin, the cab- 
bage which was bought and _ stored 
early in the season at $4 to $5 per ton, 
can be pulled out at $7 to $9 with a 
moderate profit. 

In the east, particularly New York 
state, the cabbage crop is now well in 


storage, costing dealers all the way 
from $5 to $10 per ton; the average 
will probably be around $8. Includinz 


storage charges and shrinkage, it is 
said that eastern cabbage must sell at 
$15 per ton during the winter to enable 
storers to make a fair profit. At 
New York, Danish seed brings $10 to 
$12 per ton, domestic $8 to $10. 
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“I'll give my boy a 


STEVENS 


I know he would rather have that than anything 
else in the world, and it’s a good thing for any 
boy to have—it will quicken his eye and judg- 


ment, and strengthen his nerve.’’ 





* “It’s about time Dad got a 


STEVENS 


if only for use in protecting our stock, and for 


the feeling of safety it gives. 


It generally hap- 


pens that you feel the need of a gun most when 
ou haven’t one, and as it’s not much use 
closing the stable door after the horse is stolen,’ 
I guess Pll buy him one now.’’ 





“Sister always did want a 


STEVENS 


and why shouldn’t she have one—it’s fine sport, 
good exercise, and rounds out and strengthens 


a girl’s character and nerve. 


The girl who 


knows how to handle a gun is the girl with the 


quick eye, elastic: step and 
her wits al 


easy grace, with 


ways about her,”’ 





“Uncle Joe will be delighted—it’s a 


STEVENS 


He’s a man that has handled a gun from boyhood. 
When he first tried a ‘Stevens’ he said: ‘might 


as well stop right here—couldn’t 
fire stick than this if I tried ’till 


et a better 
oomsday.’” 





oe 
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t 
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A great book of 140 pees of interesting articles on hunting, 
shooting, etc., FREE, Enclose 4c. to cover postaan 


VENS ARMS AND TOOL CO., 
295 Pine Street, Chicopee Falls, Mass., U.S. A. 





Asurprise for everybod) 











The Pennsylvania State College, 


Short Wi nter Course 
ACRICULTURE 


January 4 to March 29, 1905. 


Creamery Course 
January 4 to March 2, 1905. 











For particulars address 
CEO. C. WATSON, 
Professor of Agriculture, State College, Pa. 
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PBOFESSION AL men and others 
with limited opportunity for 
profitable home investment are ed- 
vised by many conservative authori- 
ties to utilize the facilities of this 
Company for effecting loans on high 
class real estate. Our ‘‘ certificate” 
system is the plan for mais 
. 625 upwerd. investment, Write for detailed in- 
withdrawable on § 20rmation. 
80 days’ notice. Tassie, .  . « + @1,700,000 
Investments be@F§ gaypine and Profits, . $160,000 
ree . to “cy Our handsome “ Thankegiving” 
withdrawn. Calendar for 195 will be m to 

Bupervixed by [ff anyone interested. 
Industrial Savings end Loan Co., 

















New York RBank- 
ing Department. 1188 Broadway, New York. 
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A Christmas Tree Substitute. 
MARY FOSTER SNIDER, 

The cave of the Snow Queen is 
the prettiest of Christmas tree substi- 
tutes. A small 
room, or even one 
corner of a large 
room will do. Use 
screens covered 
with sheets to 
form the cave, 
and in front of 
these place large 
boughs of ever- 
greens and masses 
of ferns. Sprinkie 
thickly with 
combed-out tufts 
of cotton to imi- 
tate snow, and 
dust them heavily 
with mica powder 
Cover the floor with 


ice 








epsom salts. 


sheet. 


Make a large snowball of several or- 
dinary wooden hoops, fixed inside one 
nother crosswise, to form the round 
framework. Cover this with white 
muslin, leaving an opening at one side 
sufficiently large to admit of the pres- 
nts being put in and taken out. Tack 
some white wadding over the muslin 
‘vering to look like snow and dust 
this too with the mica powder. Any 
very large pareels may be placed just 


The Snow Queen 


dressed in 


inside of the cave. 
hould be a pretty girl 
vhite from head to foot, with plenty 
of mica powder sprinkled over her 
sown to make it sparkle like frost. A 
own of holly leaves and red berries 
should be upon her head, and her frock 
hould be decorated with sprays of 
these also. Her business is to take the 
sifts from the snowball or cave, and 
hand them to the children as they come 
forward to receive them. The presents 
hould be numbered and tickets corre- 
sponding to the numbers should _ be 
riven to the recipients before the queen 
makes her appearance. 


$$ 


A Charming Ide 


MRS S&S. A. H. 

Last year on the day before Christ- 
mas day I requested child, who 
had a gift prepared, to Wrap and label 
it and hand it to me and announced 
that we would not hang stockings in 
he usual way in the evening, but in- 
stead mother would have a surprise for 
all in the morning. 

After supper, when we _ gathered 
around the fire for the half hour before 
the children’s bedtime the beautiful 
story of the Savior’s birth was read 
by the father, followed by a selection 
from Dickens’s Christmas carol by one 
of the children. Then we had a little 
talk about Christmas, its meaning and 
beauty and of what the giving of gifts 
is a symbol. Plans and carefully con- 
cealed materials having been previously 
prepared, I went to work in earnest as 
soon as the children were in bed, and 
when the children came eagerly down 
in the morning this is what they saw: 

The dining room profusely decorated 
with evergreen boughs and asparagus 
greenery. The boughs were overlaid in 
places with cotton batting sprinkled 
with diamond dust, giving the beauti- 
ful snow effect in the lamplight. Yards 
of red and white paper chains were also 
used in the decoration, transforming 
the familiar room into a charming 
Christmas bower. Above the mantel 
was a picture of the Madonna and child 
and above this a glittering star made 
from pasteboard, giit paper and dia- 


each 


A RELIABLE HEART CURE. 
Alice A. Wetmore, Box 67, Norwich, 
says if any sufferer from Heart 
Disease will ‘write her she will without 
charge direct them to the perfect home 
cure she used.—[Adv. 


INEW IDEAS FOR CHRISTMAS 








mond dust. A dainty breakfast was 
ready but the chief attraction was a 
huge snowball that occupied the cen- 
ter of the table. 

This I made by taking two hoops of 
the same size, fastening them together 
at right angles and covering them first 
with white muslin in which an opening 
was made and then with cotton batting 
thickly sprinkled with diamond dust. 
Against the ball stood a ladder formed 
from wires on which cranberries were 
strung. On the topmost round was 
perched a jolly Santa Claus, purchased 
at the toy store. It was much admired, 
but enthusiasm ran highest when I re- 
moved the top and asked the children 
to distribute the gifts found within. 

Breakfast was then served and be- 
side each plate was discovered a dainty 
cake, white frosted and the ‘word 
“Merry Christmas” formed in red can- 
dies on the top. These were made in 
three small layers. From the center 
layer I cut a piece and inserted a small 
gift, wrapped in oiled paper in each 
cake, and great was the childish delight 
on cutting them to find this additional 
surprise. The little girl just learning 
to sew found a silver thimble, the boy 
of 13 a small gold pencil case and the 
baby a large glass marble. The father, 
too, had his cake containing a tiny 
framed photo of the Santa Claus her- 
self. All seemed thoroughly delighted 
and now they are asking “Aren’t you 
going to have another surprise this 
year?” 


Quaint Conceits for Giving Dainty Gifts, 


LILLIE MARTIN, 





It is really wonderful how the true 
Christmas spirit or the absence thereof 
is denoted in the doing up of a gift. 
There are those who color their gifts 
with a striking individuality. One 
clever woman lays in each year a sup- 
ply of holly and forms ‘wreaths, in the 
center of which she ties her gifts with 
red ribbon. Still another ties each neat 
Christmas package with red ribbon, 
with a sprig of holly or mistletoe tied 
in the bow on top. Another, whose 
friends cannot fail to recognize a cer- 
tain delicate perfume which she affects, 
wafts a faint whiff of the same odor 
with each gift. 

A clever and quaint way of prolong- 
ing Christmas pleasure for an invalid 
is to do up a number of small gifts in 
yarn, rolling it tight. The “shut-in” is 
informed that she can secure her pres- 
ents only by knitting or crocheting off 
the yarn, and thus fingers are kept 
busy and the heart made light as one 
trifle after another is disclosed, 

A clever idea for distributing favors 
is the Christmas grab bag, made of 
red calico and holding pretty trifles. 
Fach prize should be wrapped in tissue 
paper and tied with ribbons, as the 
unwrapping occasions much merriment 
and arouses curiosity. Still another 
pretty idea is to shower the guest with 
snowballs, which are really balls of 
cotton hiding Christmas favors and 
small remembrances. 

If the gifts are to be distributed at 
the dinner, have all the small parcels 
heaped into a large roasting pan or 
some receptacle resembling one. Over 
this is laid a cover of thick pastry in 
which little shortening has been used, 
and which has been previously baked 
to a golden brown. The dish garnished 
with holly is placed before the host, 
who serves the gifts. Or let the center- 
piece be of holly in the form of a 
mound. Under this the favors are 
massed, each attached to green and 
red ribbons, running to the plates. With 
the last course each guest is permitted 
to pull the string and learn what Santa 
Claus has hidden for him in a tiny red 
stocking. 





——— 

Christmas Medicine—Patent medi- 
cines kept up the spirit of Christmas 
and hugely entertained our children 
all through the day. Just after break- 
fast the children were told that fearing 


the excitement and goodies of the day 
might make them ill, we had decided 
to give them a dose of medicine every 
hour as a preventive, and that they 
must report promptly on the striking 
of the hour. Numerous little inexpen- 
sive gifts were provided, done up as 
druggists’ parcels, and appropriately 
labeled. For instance: “For external 
use only’’—a small bottle of cologne. 
“For that faint feeling’—A Christmas 
turnover. “Shake well before using’’— 
a ball with a rattle inside. “For any 
very serious disturbance’’—a little box 
of soldiers. “Take two every half 
hour’’—a box of candies. The children 
enjoyed it greatly and begged for half- 
hourly doses of the Christmas n-ecicine. 
[Miss Bates. 





All Join in This—Tack up on the 
wall a gay silk blanket or some sub- 
stitute. To this pin parcels of varied 
sizes containing Christmas favors. Pro- 
vide one of the pistols with the rubber- 
tipped arrows, and have a_ shooting 
match in which all, including grandpa 
and baby, join. Any parcel touched by 
the arrow is claimed by the person 
shooting.—[Elizabeth Bates, 


The Old Open Ducket—Last year our 


gifts were drawn from an old open 
bucket. In a darkened room a large 
box was made to resemble the wood 


with an old-fashioned 
sweep and bucket. It looked quite real 
in the dim candle light. As the well 
was filled with bundles containing pres- 
ents each bucket full was a source of 
ST ae 


curb of a well 
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much merriment. Grandpa did the 
drawing and complained of so much 
rubbish in the well. He had noticed a 
queer taste to the water all summer. 
That well was a regular treasure trove 
for the little folks. The older folks had 
much fun when from the very bottom 
came some very old dilapidated shoes, 
boots and coats which grandpa gravely 
handed around to his children. Surely 
there cannot be better times than Xmas 
at the old homestead.—[L. D. Mays. 


A Pie the Children Like—When one 
hasn't room for a tree, I think a pie 
is just as much fun. Last year mamma 
took a big butter bowl (a big dish pan 
would do), and put all our presents 
in it, then marked a large paper to 
look like top of pie and cut it to fit 
top of bowl, pasting it down at edges. 
When it was time to open it she took 
shears and cut crust from center to 
edge, to make as many pieces as peo- 
ple, then let little sister reach her 
chubby hand in and pull the things out 
and carry to us, mamma sitting by to 
read the names.—[Anita Hendryx. 

For Sweet Charity’s Sake—Have 
two small trees, one for the family and 
the other for charity. Let each one, 
especially the children, hang some sim- 
ple gift on this tree. The next day 
someone can distribute these gifts 
among poor children, for even in the 
smallest communities we always find 
those less fortunate than curselves. In 
a certain Sunday school this plan is 
successfully carried out each year.— 
(Mrs C. F. C. 
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It never pays 


to use poor material for making clothes. A trifle 


more in the beginnin 


means better quality, more 


wear, finer printing, fast colors, prettier patterns, 
and greater satisfaction as long as the dress lasts. 
Simpson-Eddystone Prints fill all these require- 
ments and give the individuality to a dress that 
every woman appreciates. 
Our ideas of qualit 


are high and we live up to 


them. | piece of prints is thoroughly inspec- 


ted before 


eaves our hands. 
calicoes have been the standard of the 


This is why our 


United 


States for fifty years. 


Great variety of patterns in Blacks, Black - 
and-Whites, Silver Greys, Light Indigo 


Blues, Shepherd 


Plaids, and new and inter- 


esting effects in Typhoon Silks and Robes, 
Sold by all first-class dealers. 
ufacturin 











d 
GUARANTEED 90 YEARS, EQUAL TO ANY 626.00 


FOSTER BALENTINE & CO., & 





30 SINNER SET 





The knives are triple silver plated on solid steel; forks 


and spoons are extra heavy silver * on white 7! 


"SPECIAL XMAS OFFER 
4-Piece Tea Se PER $425 


t 
Satin Engraved, Weight 8, Iba, 

















« m. 
Rogers A-l Triple 
he Ye guaran- 
teed by mfgs. Send 
for Free Catalog of 
Silverware, Clocks 
and other useful 
articles for Xmas. 
Money back if not satisfied. 


TEAPOT, Satin Engraved $1.45 


#% Dept. 16, MIFFLINTOWN, PA. 
































$8 Paid risen Were Coben Ae 
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Factory 
Prices, 


We ship direct to the user 
from our own fac 
tory on 


360 
ays 
Approval 


Saving you all dealers’ 
We pay the freight — a oa 
an 8a 
sama! eas 


Kalamazoo 


Stoves and Ranges 


both steel and cast-iron; new patterns, large 
eee pte guaranteed fire backs. Shipped 
blacked and polished ready for use. If not 
satisfactory in every way, send it back and 
we refund every cent paid us. Weare actual menue 
facturers, not simply jobbers—the 
only manufacturers of stoves in 
the world selling exclusively tothe 
Send postal for ap. 










user direct. 


proval offer and catalogue No. 100, 
KALAMAIOO STOVE CO., MFRS., 

Katamazoo, Mich, 
We fit all owr ranges and cok stoves with our 


baking easy. 
















30 JEWELS FOR I5c. 


Send for a package of Little Jewel Menders, only 
lic. Mends agate, granite, tin. No heat or outfit 
o . Agus wanted. .-P. WASHBURNE, 
1264 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City. 

















WILL YOU KINDLY HELP US GIVE 
5,000 BASKETS LIKE THIS? 
Send money or food stuffs to 


National Headquarters, 120-130 W. 14th St., 
New York City. Tel. 1501 Chelsea. 
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The Discomfiture of 
the Deacon. 
By May Kelsey Champion. 


PART II, 


{Benedictus Sands, the singing master, 
is a suitor for the hand of Phylis Thrall, 
but is frowned upon by her parents. Dea- 
con Greenfield, a widower, is also a suit- 
or and Mr and Mrs Thrall accept his suit, 
while Phyllis does not. The deacon, know- 
ing where the trouble lies, resolves to 
break up the singing school and have the 
ehurech return to the old method of lining 
out for the singing.] 

For the past fortnight Deacon Eph- 
raim Greenfield had been basy. In con- 
sequence there was scarceiy a family 
from Sixpenny Cove to the old North 
End that did not wake one morning 
to find itself under some sort of obliga- 
tion to him. At the store he greeted 
every customer with a smile and warm 
grasp of the hand. He inquired of the 
men about their wives, and of the wo- 
men about their children. The deacon’s 
smile sometimes frightened the younger 
children, and then when they cried he 
would pass out a small piece of candy, 
which attention pleased the mothers 
greatly. Besides all this, he had sud- 
denly become reckless with his meas- 
ures, ostentatiously pressing down and 
running over, and referring to Scrip- 
ture. ‘'here had come a great change 
in the deacon. 

But he got his reward. On the Sat- 
urday following the night of Phyllis’s 
visit, there was a meeting of the socie- 
ty, at which it was voted that the new 
and ungodly fashion of singing by rule 
should be given up, and that the church 
should go back to the old way of lining 
out. That meant that the singing 
school would be done away with, and 
that meant that there would be no 
further use for Benedictus Sands, 

The deacon felt that he should enjoy 
the sermon, as at the first stroke of the 
meetinghouse bell on Sabbath morning 
he came out of his door, carrying a 
comfortable sense of triumph within 
him and his large, well-worn psalm 
book under his. arm. As he reached 
the foot of the hill, the widow Abigail 
Tufts opened her front door and step- 
ped out into the path beside him. The 
widow had been putting on and taking 
off her black lace mits before the front 
window for some time. 

“Good morning, Deacon. Greenfield,” 
she said, drawing her shawl! closely 
about her in spite of the burning heat. 

“Good morning. Good morning, Abi- 
gail,” returned the church officer, with 
un urbane sweep of his psalm book. “A 
warm day!” 

“Yes,” said the widow, again tighten-. 
ing her shawl, ‘“’Tis, as you say, a 
warm day!” 

Something of honeyed sweetness in 
her tone made the deacon shrink to 
the edge of the path, 

“I’m thinking this hill gets steeper 
every year,” she panted, deflecting a 
glance of mature and widowly coquetry 
round her bonnet brim. “As you say, 
Deacon Greenfield, we’re journeying 
toward the setting sun.” 

The deacon desperately fixed his eyes 
upon .the line of hitching posts before 
the meetinghouse. He did not believe 
he had-said it. And why did she look 
sideways at him so! It was not mod- 
est. 

“Ephraim.” 

He jumped. 
ous man. 

“T have been turning over in my 
mind the matter you spoke to me on 
a month ago.” She waited, and the 
deacon responded with a faint articula- 
tion, 

“I thought I gave the right answer 
when I gave it,’ she proceeded, a nerv- 
ous quaver coming into her voice; ‘‘but 
I have been moved, after much thought 
and prayer, to tell you I would recon- 
sider.” 

There was a moment of dreadful still- 
ness. Deacon Greenfield changed the 
psalm book to his other hand and wiped 
his wet palm upon his eoat. ‘‘Recon- 
sider!” he said et last. 

“Yee,” said the widow. Her eyes 
were on the ground now, and they had 
nearly reached the meetinghouse door. 

“‘Reconsider!”’ 

“Yes.” she repeated, turning upon 
him with some sharpness, “Recon- 
sider.” 

“Oh!” 
fore her gaze. 


And he was not a nerv- 


And the deacon quailed be- 
They went up the steps 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


with the minister’s family. ‘I would 
have a word with you after the service, 
Sister Tufts,” he said, in a tone a little 
above a whisper, as he opened the door. 

He was not so sure that he was about 
to enjoy the sermon after all, as he 
took his seat in the large, square pew 
that had been assigned to him last dig- 
nifying. His thoughts wandered as he 
stood during the long prayer. He even 
found himself with his eyes wide open, 
staring at the Widow Tufts’s bonnet 
and following the patterns in her shawl. 
And how hot it was! He had never 
known the meetinghouse to be so hot! 
He changed his place to escape a fiery 
bar of sunlight, but it followed him and 
still burned his head and shoulders. 

He shut his eyes resolutely, and his 
mind went back to the meeting yester- 
day. There had been many who had 
favored the new method of singing by 
rule, but he had saved them from them- 
selves. They would have brought in a 
fiddle and viol next. The prayer ended 
and the psalm was given out. It was 
three months since the deacon had 
lined out a psalm. But if they had 
come to think that the Lord could 
not be praised except to the beat of 
‘Down, left, right, up. Down, left, right, 
up,” he would show them their mis- 
take. 

Still, his hand shook as he found the 
place, and the room seemed strangely 
dark after the glaring light of a few 
minutes before. He raised the book 
closer to his eyes. Then he cleared his 


throat and read the first line: 
“The Lord will come, and he will not” 
Gager, 


John whose powerful voice 





I’m going to shingle the roox. 


More shingles, please! 





I’m glad that job is done. 


had not been heard for weeks, gave the 
pitch in the old way, and the line was 
sung, the older voices still dwelling 
upon “come” when the younger ones 
had finished. The deacon cleared his 
throat for the next line: 

“Keep silence, but—” 
he began— 

“Keep silence,—” 

Suddenly his tongue grew large and 
stiff and clung to the roof of his mouth, 
The book dropped from his hand, and 
he grasped the railing of the pew for 
support as the pulpit reeled before him, 
There was a breathless hush in the 
meeting house. Then Deacon Greenfield 
sank to the floor. 

Women screamed and men crowded 
about the pew, gazing with awed and 
curious faces as John Gazer and Cor- 
nelius Steenwyck lifted him and car- 
ried him out to the porch. It was in 
the Widow Abigail Tufts’s lap that the 
deacon’s head rested, as they laid him 
on the grass in the shade of the large 
oak, though Widow Deborah Taylor 
and Deacon Abraham White's daugh- 
ter Sarah had hurried out of the meet- 
ing house at the same time. 

Abigail was bathing his face with 
water that someone had brought from 
the brook below, when the deacon slow- 
ly and wonderingly opened his eyes. 
He shut them again quickly. 

‘*He’s come to,”’ the widow said, look- 
ing up. “Likely ’twas the heat.” She 
put down the handkerchief she had 
been using, and beckoned to John Gager 
and Cornelius. ‘‘You’d best take him 
down to my house,” she told them, as 





they stepped forward. ‘“’Tis nearest,” 
she explained, with her back to the wo- 
men as her face reddened at the sud- 
den hush. ‘‘And he’s—we’re—he'll need 
care for several days yet, and he has 
nobody at home to do for him.” 

The days that followed were not easy 
ones for Phyllis Thrall. Her mother’s 
temper, always under light control, 
found too much to forgive in an ill- 
timed attack of lumbago that had 
seized Matthew and kept her home to 
nurse him on that eventful Sabbath. 
And Phyllis! Phyllis might as well 
have stayed home also, since she seem- 
ed to have so little idea of what was 
expected of her. What kind of a nurse 
was Abigail Tufts! And how it looked 
for her to have Deacon Greenfield car- 
ried to her house! Especially as the 
deacon had got over his attack so soon! 

Wednesday night came, the night of 
the last singing lesson. Phyllis sat in 
her place in the schoolhouse and turned 
the leaves of her book. But the lesson 
might have been a Fast day sermon; 
she could not have told. The moment 
that it was over she hurried out and 
along the winding white road, in a ter- 
ror lest she should seem to herself to 
linger. Swift as she was, however, 
she had not gone far when she heard 
someone behind her coming on a run, 
and in a moment Benedictus Sands was 
at her side. 

“Maybe you have never enjoyed the 
pleasures of a wrenched ankle,” he said, 
as he took her hand and set a slower 


place. They walked on for a little way 
in silence. ‘‘Well, the singing class is 
over,” Benedictus remarked at last, 











wondering if it were the moonlight, or 
if she really was as pale as she looked. 

“Yes—it is over,” the girl said slow- 
ly after him. 

“For a little while,” he amended. 

Phyllis looked up inquiringly. 

“The widow Abigail Tufts is my aunt, 
you know,” he smiled back at her. 
“Did you stop to read the publishment 
coming over? Aunt Abigail had it 
nailed up before supper. ’Tis in the 
fair script of your humble servant.” 

They had reached the meeting house, 
and Benedictus led her up to the door, 
on which a small square of paper 
gleamed white in the moonlight. “You 
see, I’ve less grudge against the dea- 
con for breaking up the class, because 


I know my aunt so well. She has a 
good deal of—” he hesitated and 
laughed— ‘‘well, persuasiveness, Aunt 


Abigail has, and I make no doubt we 
shall have everything in fine trim again 
in a few weeks.” 

But Phyllis scarcely heard him. She 
was on her knees before the door, trac- 
ing with an uncertain forefinger the 
lines on the paper. ‘‘Deacon Ephriam 
Greenfield and the widow Abigail Tufts 
—” again and again she read the 
names. Then Benedictus, standing 
close beside her, saw her eyelids close, 
though her lips still moved. 

At last he gently lifted her to her 
feet. Silently for a moment he held 
her out before him, his heart knocking 
against his breast like a sledge-ham- 
mer. Then, suddenly, he drew her 
within his arms. Her eyes were shin- 
ing with glad tears. ‘‘Wilt let me tell 





you Phyllis?” he whispered, in a low, 
choked voice. 
a +. * 

When at last they came down from 
the porch, the town lay bathed in quiet 
moonlight. House-windows were dark, 
and a white mist was creeping up from 
the cove. Not even the footsteps of a 
late traveler broke the stillness. At 
the foot of the steps Benedictus paused 
for a moment and looked back . 

“I'm thinking 'twill become the meet- 
ing house door mightily to have an- 
other paper tacked up beside the first 
to-morrow,”’ he said, his eyes once more 
seeking Phyllis’. 

A flood of color swept over the girl's 


face as she met his gaze. 
“Oh, no; not to-morrow!” she said, 
quickly putting out her hand, which 


found its place—Benedictus saw to that, 
“Sometime, mayhap, but not to-mor- 
row!” 





Poetry in Daily Work. 


R. J. PIERCE. 





Who, if not the farmer, should be 
familiar with our great poems? He 
of all men is nearest to God and nature 
and can best appreciate beauty because 
of his continual contact with it. 

Association with great authors adds 
materially to the pleasure of farming. 
Then why not commit to memory pas- 
sages which you have learned to love? 


Do it while you plow. Just write it 
down on a slip of paper and glance 
at it now and then—that is all. The 
more you learn the easier it geis. 

Let me suggest a few passages worth 
learning: The Queen Mab passage in 
Romeo and Juliet, Act I, Scene IV; The 
Duke's speech at beginning of Act If 
in As You Like It; that part of 
Lowell’s commemoration ode beginning 
with “Our slender “life runs rippling 
by’’; Wordsworth’s sonnet, “The world 


is too much with us”; also ‘“‘My heart 
leaps up when I behold,” and The 
daffodils, Thomas Hood’s Past and 
Present. 

I would like to have friends tell me 
through these columns, how they 
like these passages, and which they 
like best. In fact, I would like to have 


the editor gives space for a farmers’ 
literary club. 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Pitisburg, 


HOLIDAY 
JEWELRY 


Nothing is more appropriate than 
jewelry for Christmas gifts inasmuch 
as nothing is more lasting as a remem- 
brance of the occasion and of the donor. 

We carry very large lines both of 
solid gold jewelry and of a good qual- 
ity of gold-filled. In ordering jewelry, 
therefore, be sure to state whether solid 
gold or gold-filled is desired. More- 
over, satisfaction is guaranteed or 
money refunded. 

Watches for men—14 karat gold filled, 
open-face, perfectly plain case, 
warranted for 20 years’ wear, fitted 
with 16 size American Waltham or 
Elgin movement, guaranteed time- 
keepers. Ask for No 131......$10.00 

Watches for women—1l4 karat gold 
filled, hand-engraved hunting case, 
six different patterns, warranted 
for 20 years’ wear, fitted with spe- 








Pennsylvania. 


cial 6 size, jeweled movements— 
guaranteed timekeepers. Ask _ for 
. fs. fe eee $10.60 


Solid gold Flower Brooches, set with 
genuine pearls, six different styles 
and sizes. Ask for Nos 600 or 
601—$18.00 and on down to ....$5.00 

Solid gold Signet Ring, elaborately 
carved, misses’ size. Ask for No 
ener bs 6iebesencad 04 $2.50 
Men’s size, $4.00. 

Solid gold Dumbell Cuff Buttons 
plain, ready for engraving. Ask for 
No 608 $2.00 


Te P ee eee eee eee eee eee eee 


Penn., Fifth, Cecil. 


TANDARD FARM BOOK 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


Lafayette Place, New York, N. ¥. 
uette Building, - Chicago, Dl 
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Twentieth Century Christmas Cheer. 











MABEL MARTIN. 

On Christmas day, of all days, the 
menu should show discrimination in- 
stead of superabundance, The charac- 
teristic of ancient cookery was pro- 
fusion: of modern, is celicacy and re- 
finement The capacity of human di- 
gestion is limited and is not afforded 
any special dispensations on feast days. 

Certain traditions must be observed 
in considering our Christmas menu. 
We desire the generally accepted goose 
or turkey and the historic plum pud- 
ding. These are our foundation stones, 
The food value of these two, with their 
accessories, is high, consequently we 
center the nourishment on these two 
courses, adding to them others of es- 
thet value which will not multiply 
ou di tie sins sufficiently to im- 
piir health. With this pi in view the 
following menu has been arrange: 

Clear Soup Toast Fingers 

Pickled Peaches Salted Peanuts 


Green Goose, Roasted 
Potato Stuffing 

Garnish of Jellied Apples and 

Celery Tips 

Spiced Graz 

Steamed Sweet Potatoes 
Lurnips ala Creme 

Salad 
Plum Pudding 


Celery-and-Orange 
Up-to-date 
Foaming Sauce 

illa’s Pumpkin Pie 
Black Coffee 


Prise 


Kris Kringle Cakes 




















Have the soup clear and delicately 
flavored, floating a thin slice of lemon. 
In serving a holiday dinner, the soup 


should merely refresh and stimulate the 


appetite and not render it indifferent 
to the courses that follow. In this 
menu, the soup may be omitted, as also 


with an abundance of good 
cheer remaining. As arranged, the din- 
ner 1s to be served in courses, but it 
may be modified to lessen the labor of 
serving. Arrange the dessert on the 
sideboard or side table, with the excep- 
tion of the pudding, which should be 
served piping hot on heated pilates, ac- 
companied by the sauce in a sepsrate 
dish, Coffee is preferably served at the 
close of the meal, but may accompany 
it when desired. Taken clear, it aids 
digestion, and cream and sugar should 
be omitted when such a bountiful din- 
ner is partaken of, even if indulged in 
on other occasions, 

The dressing of a goose requires more 


the salad, 


time and attention than that of a tur- 
key, the oily skin needing a good scrub- 
bing. Rinse outside and in. The goose 


should be considerably less than a year 
old, a “green’’ goose, four months old 
being the choicest, and it should be well 
fatted. 

\ dry-plucked fowl is preferable, but 
if it is scalded, remember it takes much 
longer for the water to penetrate to the 
roots of-the feathers of a goose than 
those of a chicken. Draw and truss 
the goose the same as a turkey, remem- 
bering to remove the tough leg-tendons, 
Cut through the skin very’ gingerly 
about 2 inches below the leg joint, bend 
the leg at the cut against the table and 
break the bone; then withdraw the ten- 
dons. If cut, they cannot be removed. 

One of the most toothsome goose 
Stuffings is made of potatoes and par- 
boiled onions cooked together until ten- 
der, mashed and seasoned highly with 
pepper, salt, butter and sage. The lat- 
ter, and the onion, may be omitted, or 
the inside of the goose may be rubbed 
with a cut onion, Another dressing is 
made of chopped tart apples (peeled 

11 cored), bread crumbs and boiled 
method 
a gar- 
ired sauce. 


But a more up-‘o-date 
to serve the cooked ap>-les as 
nish or in a carefully prep 


( ons. 





Apples in some form are the invariable 


accompaniment of roast goose. 


HOW TO ROAST, 


Roast on a rack in the dripping pans. 
Lay slices of fat pork over the goose, 
as it aids in drawing out the excess of 
oil. After three-quarters of an hour, 
remove the pork, draw all oil from the 
pan, and return goose to the oven, well 
dredged with flour seasoned with salt 
and pepper. After the flour has brown- 
ed, begin basting, and continue this ev- 
ery 15 minutes. Formerly it was the 
custom to add some water to the pan, 
but good authorities omit it, and do not 
begin to baste until the fat has been 
drawn off. Cook until the joints separ- 
ate easily, from 1% to three hours. An 
eight-pound goose requires about two 
hours. Insufficiently cooked, a goose is 
very indigestible and unpalatable. It 
should be killed at least two days be- 
fore being roasted. Garnish the goose 
with tips of choice celery, alternating 
with jellied apples. 

These latter will be found 
Pare and core whole apples, 
firm ones being preferable. Fill the 
holes with red currant jelly, sprinkle 
all over with lemon juice and dust with 
granulated sugar. Place a little water 
in the pan around the apples, and bake 
them until candied but not broken. Pre- 
served ginger may be used instead of 
the jelly. 

Spiced Gravy: Try this novelty in 
making gravy, and it will be found ap- 
petizing. Boil the giblets in 3 pts wa- 
ter an hour with a few cloves and all- 
spice, 1 tablespoon grated lemon peel, 
% onion, chopped, 1 red pepper and % 
teaspoon salt. When the giblets are 
tender, remove them, mince, season 
with a dash of pepper and a saltspoon 
of salt, keeping them hot in the gravy 
boats. To the gravy add 1 tablespoon 
butter and 2 tablespoons hot browned 
flour, stirring until smooth. Strain and 
add % glass hot water or wine if too 
thick. Let simmer a few minutes and 
pour in the gravy boats. 

Steamed Sweet Potatoes: These are 
better than boiled. Pare, steam until 
tender, put a pinch of butter on each 
and set in the oven to dry and brown a 
trifle. 

Turnips a la Creme: Cut peeled tur- 
nips into half-inch dice, boil in salted 
water until tender, drain; ‘to each quart 
of turnips add 1 tablespoon sugar, a 
little salt, and lastly 3 tablespoons 
cream, into which a beaten egg is 
stirred, Serve very hot. 

Celery and Orange Salad: 
white stalks of celery in ice water, to 
which lemon slices have been added. 
Wipe the stalks dry, cut in tiny pieces 
and dress with French dressing. Add 
this just before it is to be served. Turn 
into a serving dish and garnish with 
slices of sour orange, cut lengthwise of 
the orange, then in halves lengthwise. 
Wafers should accompany it. 


delicious. 
large and 


Crisp the 


THE CHRISTMAS PUDDING, 


And now comes the plum pudding 
without which, and holly and mistletoe, 
Christmas hardly seems real. Only once 
a year can the genuine Christmas pud- 
ding, decked with holly and wreathed 
with flames, make its picturesque en- 
trance to the festive board. So many 
rich, indigestible concoctions have been 
served under this head, with their train 
of horrors next day, that it is with both 
pride and pleasure we present the fol- 
lowing by Mrs Kretschmar: Three- 
fourths cup New Orleans molasses, 1 
cup brown sugar, 1 cup finely chopped 
suet from the region of the kidneys, 3 
cups bread crumbs, 2 cups flour, 1 cup 
sweet milk, 1 cup mixed raisins, citron 
and currants, chopped, 1 teaspoon soda, 


HOLIDAY COOKERY 


Sift the sugar into the molasses and 
add the milk and suet. Mix the soda 
evenly through the flour and add the 
fruit to it, tossing it about to insure 
its being coated. Then put into the 
wet mixture, adding last of all the 
bread crumbs. Boil or steam in molds 
three hours. Cook beforehand and re- 
heat. 

No demon of dyspepsia» lurks in its 
luscious depths, and partakers will rise 
up and call you blessed. Serve with 
foaming sauce, or any other preferred. 
Foaming sauce is made thus: Two- 
thirds cup fine white sugar creamed 
with 1-3 cup butter; to this add 3 table- 
spoons thick cream, the white of 1 egg, 
and % teaspoon vanilla, beating them 
in with an egg beater. Set the bowl of 
sauce in a vessel of hot water, and use 
the egg beater steadily until the mass- 
becomes light and smooth. Serve im- 
mediately. It should be a foam through- 
out, with no settling on the bottom. 
If it is allowed to stand or too much 
cooked, it will not be perfection. 

In serving the pudding, decorate it 
with sprigs of holly. Pour a tablespoon 
of brandy around the base just before 
serving and light. No one need scruple 
to use this, or alcohol. It evaporates 
in the flame. Another way is to dip 
squares of loaf sugar in brandy and 
place around the dish, then set it afire 
and carry the dish to the table while 
it is wreathed in wierd flames. 

Priscilla’s Pumpkin Pie: To 1 pt cook- 
ed pumpkin add 1 egg, 1 gill molasses, 
butter size of an egg, 1 gill milk, 1 scant 
teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon ginger, % tea- 
spoon cinnamon, 4 teaspoon of nut- 
meg. This makes one pie. Bake 40 
minutes. 

While it is well to have a goodly sup- 
ply of fruit cake and other varieties 
prepared in advance for the holidays, 
for the Christmas dinner, especially if 
there are children, it is far better to 
serve small, fancy cakes simply made, 
and lacking richness. They may be 
made very attractive by the various 
shapes and by the icing, which can 
be elaborated with citron, nuts, red 
candies or candied cherries if desired. 
Mrs Rorer gives the following, which 
can be made at slight expense, and 
which invariably pleases the little folk: 

“Beat 1 cup butter to a cream and 
add, gradually, 1% cups sugar with the 
yolks of 2 eggs. Leat until very light. 
Sift 2% cups flour with 2 teaspoons 
baking powder. Beat the whites of 
the 2 eggs to a stiff froth, add %4 pt 
water and half the flour to the first 
mixture and beat thoroughly. Add 
% pt water, the egg whites and the 
flour. When smooth and light, turn 
into two shallow buttered baking pans. 
Bake in a quick oven for 15 minutes. 
Turn out carefully and cut into fancy 
shapes, stars, diamonds, squares, etc. 

DECORATIONS. 

The dinner table itself should pro- 
claim the season by its artistic and 
seasonable decoration. Each hostess 
may exercise her ingenuity in using the 
materials at hand, whether they be 
holly and mistletoe, laurel or other 
greens. Do not crowd the table, and 
arrange the program of cooking and 
serving as far as possible in advance. 

In the menu suggested nothing com- 
plicated, “expensive or out of season is 
chosen. Cheese, nuts, except in small 
quantities, and a profusion of rich 
dishes have been omitted intentionally. 


Fudge Animals—These give the chil- 
dren pleasure at Christmas, as they 
are ornamental when made of various 
colors and hung on the tree, and after- 
ward toothsome sweets. Make the 
fudge in the usual way, and turn into 
well greased small animal cooky cut- 
ters. From use my cutters have lost 
their handles, which is an improvement 
for candy molds. Flowers, hearts and 
other designs are also prized by the 
little folks.—{Auntie. 


It works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, “I saw your adv in 
the old reliable A A.” 
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Relow is a list of some of the leading publications 
which we can furnish in combination with subscrip- 
tions to our journal, In every case, subscribers can 
save money ordering their papers of us. The 
prices in the list do not apply to subscribers in for- 
eign countries, Im column A 
retail price of each paper with ours; in 
are net prices for BOTH when subscribed for in 
connection with our magaziae, 
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JAYNE’S EXPECTORAN 


CURES THE WORST COLDS. 


For 73 years the Standard Cough Remedy. 
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What Sulphur Does 


For the Human Body in Health and 
Disease. 


The mention of sulphur will recall to 
many of us the early days when our 
mothers and grandmothers gave us our 
daily dose of sulphur and molasses 
every spring and fall. 

It was the universal spring and fall 
“blood purifier,” tonic and cure-all, and 
mind you, this old-fashioned remedy 
was not without merit. 

The idea was good, but the remedy 
was crude and unpalatable, and a large 
quantity had to be taken to get any 
effect. 

Nowadays we get all the beneficial 
effects of sulphur in a palatable, con- 
centrated form, so that a single grain is 
far more effective than a tablespoonful 
of the crude sulphur. 

In recent years, research and experi- 
ment have proven that the best sul- 
phur for medicinal use is that obtained 
from Calcium (Calcium Sulphide) and 
sold in drug stores under the name of 
Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. They are 
small chocolate coated pellets and con- 
tain the active medicinal principle of 
sulphur in a highly concentrated, effec- 
tive form. 

Few people are aware of the value of 
this form of sulphur in restoring and 
maintaining bodily vigor and health; 
eulphur acts directly on the liver and 
excretory organs and purifies and en- 
riches the blood by the prompt elimina- 
tion of waste material. 

Our grandmothers knew this when 
they dosed us with sulphur and mo- 
lasses every spring and fall, but the 
crudity and impurity of ordinary flow- 
ers of sulphur were often worse than 
the disease, and cannot compare with 
the modern concentrated preparations 
of sulphur, of which Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers is undoubtedly the best and 
most widely used. 

They are the natural antidote for 
liver and kidney troubles and cure con- 
stipation and purify the blood in a way 
that often surprises patient and phy- 
sician alike. 

Dr. R. M. Wilkins while experiment- 
ing with sulphur remedies soon found 
that the sulphur from Calcium was su- 
perior to any other form. He says: 
“For liver, kidney and blood troubles, 
especially when resulting from consti- 
pation or malaria, I have been sur- 
prised at the results obtained from Stu- 
art’s Calcium Wafers. In patients 
suffering from boils and pimples and 
even deep-seated carbuncles, I have 
repeatedly seen them dry up and dis- 
appear in four or five days, leaving the 
skin clear and smooth, Although Stu- 
art’s Calcium Wafers fs a proprietary 
article, and sold by druggists, and for 
that reason tabooed by many physi- 
cians, yet I know of nothing so safe 
and reliable for constipation, liver and 
kidney troubles and especially in all 
forms of skin disease as this remedy.” 

At any rate people who are tired of 
pills, cathartics and so-called blood 
“purifiers,” will find in Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers, a far safer, more palatable 
and effective preparation. 


OMESTEAD 
PFA ARM SHOES 


Made to stand the hard rubs the farmer 
gives his shoes. Specially selected hard 
wear leather. Soles, double fastened by 
—S and brass screws. Price $2.00. 

y Rice & Hutchins, makers of good 
shoes for over a third ofa outer. 

Send for free catalogues of Old es, ’ 
Waterking and Hard Knocks Shoes,—all the 
best forthe purpose intended. 
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Spear, Spear, Washington, D.C, 
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HOME CONVENIENCES 


In Danger. 
G. B, 


A danger comes; the timid fears 
Before the danger e’en appears. 


The coward trembles in affright 
The moment danger meets his sight. 


The brave man, if at all, fears last, 
After the danger’s met and past. 





To Keep Crackers Dry. 


HALE COOK, 





For economy, we buy crackers in 
ten-pound boxes. To keep. crackers 
dry and crisp I hang the box near the 
stove, in this way: I put four screweyes 
in each end at the corners of the box, 
and two in the wall at the back and a 
little one side of the kitchen range, as 
far apart as the length of the box. 


Then I take two lengths of the beiter 
quality of baling rope, just as it comes 
One I run from the top 


from the hay. 





CLEVERLY MADE CRACKER BOX. 


down through two of the eyes, across 
the bottom and up through the corre- 
sponding ones, at the other end, tying 
the rone in a solid knot about 18 inches 
from the box, leaving 6-inch ends. 
The other rope I run the same way 
through the other’ screweyes, but do 
not tie until later. Next I place the 
rope already tied over the screweyes 
in the wall, having the knot come in 
the middle between them. The loose 
rope I run through the eyes from the 
outside, and tie them as before. This 
holcs the box firmly against the wall, 
with no possibility of its slipping. It 
is within easy reach, and being so near 
the stove, the crackers never get stale, 
To give a neater appearance to one 
I had put up, I got a coffee sack, one 
that looked like the heavier grades of 
brown linen crash, and made a cover 
to fit the box. I ripped the sack open, 


washed it, cut in three pieces and 
ironed them until they were very 
smooth and perfectly dry. Now this 


may seem like superfluous instruction, 
but it is not everyone that remembers 
that this material is wretched looking 
if not so ironed. One of these pieces 
was cut enough wider than the long 
way of the box to allow for seams, and 
about 4 inches longer than the distance 
around the box from front. The other 
two pieces were to fit the ends, with 
an allowance for seams on three sides, 
and on the fourth for a narrow hem. 
After making the hems on these I made 
one of the same width on one end of 
the longer piece, and one an inch wide 
on the other end, then I sewed the long 
strip around the three sides of the 
smaller ones, box fashion. This made 
a nice looking cover which will last 
“forever and a day,” and will not need 
to be washed often. 

A few brass headed tacks hold this 
cover in place. The extra piece coming 
over the lid and a little way down in 
front, protects the crackers from dust. 
It ‘will be a small matter to change the 
screweyes and cover to another box 
when this one is empty. Fringe the 
short ends of rope, where the knots 
come; it will make it necessary to take 
new ropes on the next box, but it is 
pretty enough to pay for the trouble, 
and the ropes only cost the trouble 
of saving them. Try this and see for 
yourself how much nicer the crackers 
will be. 


Allen’s Lung Balsam 


will pocmenety be Broek up a deep, racking 
co ef by other means. 















A Useful Gift. 


MARY. 





“T can neither paint nor embroider,” 
a young matron said dolefully. ‘Last 
year I had to purchase all my gifts 
ready-made and they cost so dreadfully 
and compelled me to economize so pain- 
fully that this year I have almost de- 
termined to send nothing save a few 
cards,” 

Her sister smiled as she well knew 
how certainly the mania for giving 
would possess the other with the ar- 
rival of the holidays. “You used to 
ecrocnet beautifully,” she returned 
cheerfully. “Why do you not make 
some useful and pretty gifts in that 
way? Just now crochet is almost more 
popular than ever. Why not some of 
those warm, pretty zouave jackets to 
wear cold mornings around the house 
or when out driving?” 

To make one of these jackets use 
single Berlin wool of any preferred 
color. Make a chain of 56 stitches, 
turn, and do a row of double crochet. 
Then work in Russian crochet 54 ribs, 
each rib being two rows. At the end 
of the last row make a chain of 56 
stitches, turn, and work double crochet 
until the end of the chain is reached, 
then continue the Russian crochet to 
the end of the row. Work 86 of these 
long rows, then leave 56 stitches at the 
end of row, turn, and work 54 ribs. The 
56 stitches must be left at the same end 
of the centerpiece as that on which the 
increase was made, so that there is a 
long straight piece us wide again in 
the middle as at the ends. Now fold 
the broad piece ‘which forms the back 
down the center, and turn the narrow 
part where the chain was first made to 
meet the part on the wide center where 
the chain for the increase was made, 
and sew together, beginning at the end 
where the chain was begun on the 
wide piece, leaving about an inch anda 
half open at the top end. Do the same 
to the other side. These seams form 
the shoulder; the pieces left open at 
the ton of each seam are to form a 
turn-over collar, at the back or front, 
and the openings on each side the arm- 
holes. Crochet a _ pretty edging all 


around, turn down, and tack, to keep 
in place, the collar to the back of the 
neck. 


Put four or five fancy buttons en the 
left-hand side of the front, and as many 
loops on the right-hand side. The di- 
rections given will make a tight-fitting 
vest for a medium sized woman. If 
not quite wide enough in front, more 
rows can be ‘worked before increasing 
for the back and after decreasing for 
the other front. It is altogether more 
satisfactory if one can fit the directions 
to the person’ for whom the vest is in- 
tended, or at least to some one of sim- 
ilar size. 

Russian crochet is merely double 
crochet worked backward and forward, 
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A CHAIR FOR INVALID6. 

The construction of this armchair is 
so simple that a clever home carpenter 
can easily make one. The high back 
shuts off all drafts from the neck, the 
broad arms will hold books, fancywork, 
a dish of fruit, or any small articles 
the invalid may require. In addition 
papers may be. slipped through an 
opening in the arm into a pocket, the 
construction of which is shown in the 
illustratioa, 


and the back loop of the former row 
taken up instead of the front loop, Any 
preferred stitch may be used ang 
adapted to the required size, but the 
tussian is very firm and warm. Black 
wool with a border of heliotrope or 
crimson is pretty and serviceable fo, 
a matron, or a vest of all crimson or 
royal blue is equally appropriate. For 
a young girl very dainty vests are 
made with pale blue, soft rose-pink, oy 
cream edged with crimson, blue opr 
pink. Use a rather fine crochet hvok 
in making these — articles, 


Sewing Machine | Attachment— 
Everyone who uses a sewing machine 
knows what a bother it is to set the 
spool off, whenever ihey want to fill 
the bobbin, and how often they forget 
to put it back when they are through, 
so that when they begin to sew it 
“takes a tumble.” For a good many 
years I have wondered why someone 
had not invented a way to fill the 
bobbin without using the regular spool 
rod, but as they did not, I concluded to 
do it myself. My machine has two 
holes directly behind the spool holder, 
The first is for oiling that part of the 
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ATTACHMENT WORKS. 


works, but the second I never saw any 
use for although I sometimes put oil 
in it. As this hole was just where I had 
thought the second spool ought to be, 
I got an assortment of large nails, 
tried them, till I found one that would 
fit it firmly without going far enough 
to touch the works. This I filed in two 
in the middie, using the pointed end 
for the rod or post for my extra spool. 
It has proved a great success, as I now 
have no need to disarrange my other 
thread, and can leave the second spool 
in place as long as I choose. It is not 
in the way, so may remain until I need 
to put on another kind of thread. I 
think all modern machines have this 
extra hole, or at least one in the same 
position, which can be used in the same 
way.—[H. C 


SHOWING HOW 


Maryland Black Cake—The ingredi- 
ents are 1 lb of eggs (usually 8), 1 Ib 
sugar, 1 lb butter, 4 Ibs raisins, stoned 
and chopped, 2 lbs currants, stemmed, 
washed and dried, 1 lb citron finely 
shredded, 1 cup brandy, 1 cup molasses, 
1 teaspoon each of ground cloves, all- 
spice, cinnamon, nutmeg and salt, juice 
and grated rind: of 1: orange, juice of 
one and grated rind of 2 lemons. Mix 
thoroughly and bake 4 hours.—[H.E. M. 


It works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, “I saw your adv in 
the old reliable A A.” 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


California Information—California 
is so rich in natural wealth and in 
remarkable scenic features that every- 
one is interested in facts about this 
wonderful commonwealth. <A _ forty- 
page folder with more than half 4 
hundred illustrations and a complete 
map of the state in colors, has been 
issued by the Chicago and Northwest- 
ern railroad, containing information on 
various subjects of interest, including 
a list of California hotels and boarding 
houses with rates, etc. Sent, with full 
information as to railway rates and 
train service on receipt of four cents 
in stamps to W. B. Kniskern, P T My 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Our Pattern Offer. 


The serviceable little apron, No 4571, 
is getting quite fashionable once more, 
not only for play, but for dressy wear 


as well. They always have a very re- 
freshing air about them when crisp 
and clean and are a great saving on 
the little dresses. The front is Prin- 


cess effect with pointed yoke in back. 





No 4571—Attractive Little Apron, 3, 5, 
7 and 9 years, 


It takes no longer time nor better ma- 
terial to make a pretty apron than it 
does a plain one if a good pattern is 
used, 

No 6184—In the model shown here, we 
have a pleated style, th is the pleats 





No 6184—Ladies’ Blouse, 32, 34, 36, 38, 
40, 42 and 44-inch bust. 


extend all the way across the shoulder, 
thus affording a full front. If desired, 
the front may be finished by a box 
pleat. 

HOW TO ORDER. 

In ordering patterns, be sure to give 
the number and size wanted. These 
patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 
each. Address Pattern Department, 
this office. 


Candies from Old Virginia, 


JULIET H. GALLAHER. 





Cocoanut Cream Bars: Place over the 
fire 2 lbs white sugar, 1 pt water and 
14 teaspoon cream of tartar. Cook un- 
til it breaks when dropped in water. 
When ready to remove from the fire 
add the well beaten whites of 2 eggs, 
beat well till nearly cold, then add 15 
drops orange extract and stir in 1 Ib 
cocoanut. Pour into buttered tins and 
cut into strips. 

Marshmallow Rolls: Cut dry marsh- 
mallows into halves, dip each half in 
melted chocolate, roll in grated cocoa- 
nut and put on oiled paper to harden. 
These are delicious served with choco- 
late and whipped cream. 

Nut Candy: Boil together till done 2 
teacups brown sugar, 1 cup sweet milk, 
1 tablespoon butter and \% teaspoon 
cream of tartar. Flavor with 1 tea- 
spoon vanilla and add 1 cup chopped 
nuts. Pour into pan and when nearly 
cold cut in squares. 

Rutter Scotch: 
in pan without water, add % Ib butter, 


Melt 1 Ib brown sugar | 


BUSY FINGERS 


well sreamed previously, stir till done, 
flavor with ginger and.pour on buttered 
dish. 

Candied Popcorn: Put into pan 1 ta- 
blespoon butter, 3 tablespoons water 
and 1 teacup white sugar. Boil 
till ready to candy, then throw in 3 
qts nicely popped corn. Stir briskly 
until candy is evenly distributed over 
the corn. Remove from fire and pour 
on flat dish to cool. 

Chocolate Caramels: One-half cake 
chocolate, 2 lbs white sugar, 1 pt new 
milk, 4% teaspoon cream of tartar. Cook 
till it breaks, add 2? large tablespoons 
butter. Remove from fire, add tea- 
spoon vanilla, beat hard till it begins 
to cool, pour into buttered pans. While 
soft place English walnut kernels oyer 
it and cut in squares. 

Chocolate Peppermints: Three cups 
granulated sugar, 1 cup hot water and 
1 teaspoon cream of tartar. Boil until 
it hairs. Remove from fire and add 5 
drops peppermint. Beat well and drop 
on glazed paper. Melt 3 oz chocolate 
over a kettle. Into this drop the mint 
drops, one at a time. Place on paper 
again to harden. 

Fine Bonbons. 


E. M. LUCAS. 

The variety of candy obtained at a 
moderate cost is almost without end, 
for combinations are umited only by 
the knowledge of the one compounding 
them. 

Honey Nougat: Put % lb each of 
honey and granulated sugar in a sauce 
pan and boil until brittle. Test by 
dipping a metal skewer into water, 
then in the boiling candy and again 
in water. After a few seconds push 
the candy off the skewer, with thumb 
and finger, form into a ball, let stand 
in water a few seconds, then press 
between the teeth. If it leaves them 
without clinging it is cooked enough. 
Add the stiffly beaten whites of 2 eggs, 
and stirring them in well, continue to 
cook until the mixture will not adhere 
to the fingers. Remove from the fire, 
add 1 lb blanched almonds, shredded 
lengthwise, and stir until well mixed. 
Turn into a square pan lined with 
paraffin paper. Place a sheet of paper 
on top, fit on this a board to cover 
pan, a trifle smaller, and put a weight 
on top; a couple of flatirons will do. 
When cold and firm cut in squares 
and dust with powdered sugar. This 
is a very nice sweetmeat. 

Cocoanut Squares: Boil 1 pt sugar, 
1 tablespoon butter and 4% pt milk 
without stirring, for 15 minutes, er to 
a soft ball stage. Add 4 teaspoon 
vanitia and stir in desiccated cocoanut 
until thick; 1 cup or % pt is about 
the right quantity. Roll {nto balls, 
or press into a flat shape and cut in 
squares. These are excellent dipped in 
chocolate or fondant colored pink or 
green. 

An easily prepared chocolate for dip- 
ping is made by heating to the boiling 
point % lb sugar, 3 ozs grated choco- 
late and 4 tablespoons water. When 
it comes to a boil, remove from fire and 
dip the candies one by one. 

Nut and Fruit: Chop % pt citron, 
% |b raisins, 1 pt shelled peanuts and 
% pt shelled walnuts. Boil 2 lbs sugar 
with 4% pt vinegar and 1 tablespoon 
butter until quite hard, but not brittle, 
when dropped into cold water. Beat 
until partly cold, add the fruit and 
nuts and when it begins to harden 
turn onto a damp cloth and work into 
a roll. Wrap the cloth about it, and 
when cold cut in thin slices, 

Chocolate Brittle: Boil 1% lbs brown 
sugar, 1 cup molasses, 1 cup water and 
a level teaspoon cream of tartar until 
it is brittle. Test as in foregoing re- 
cipe. Then add 1 tablespoon butter, 
cook 5 minutes more, add 2 level tea- 
spoons soda and 1 cup. broken nut 
meats. As soon as it begins to foam 
pour onto a large platter in a very thin 
layer. Several smaller platters or gran- 
ite ware baking pans may be used. 
When cold pour over the top melted 
“chocolate, prepared in this way: Melt 
2 oblongs of chocolate in 1 tablespoon 
water, letting it come to a boil, then 
pour while hot over candy. When th 
chocolate is firm, break the candy in 
pieces. 
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Every Stockman Should Have It 


Invaluable to Beginners and of Absorbing Interest to 
All Dairymen, Stock Breeders and Stock Fanciers 


Farmer’s Cyclopedia 
of Agriculture 


The Recognized Standard Authority on Agriculture in America, 
in All Its Various Branches 




















Authors; EARLEY VERNON WILCOX, PA. D. 
CLARENCE BEAMAN SMITH, M.S. 


Assistant Editors in the Office of 
Experiment Stations, United States 
Department of Agriculture 





This is the greatest, most comprehen- 
sive and finest illustrated work cn farm- 
ing ever published in this or any other 
country. 


AWorkforthe Millions 


New, authentic, exhaustive and prac- 
tical, adapted to allsections, East, West, 
Northand South. A work indispensable 
to every breeder of livestock and stock 

ancier. 


Allthe Most Important Breeds 
of Farm Animals and 
Poultry Are Described 
and IIlustrated 


Their comparative value for different 
Purposes an mo of breeding 
are discussed. commendations are 
made coneerning care, shelter, feeding 
fattening and marketing. Results of 
all the experiments made in the United 
States and Canada with various coarse 
and concentrated feeds for horses ,mules, 
dairy cows, cattle, sheep, swine, etc., 
etc., are concisely summarized. Rations 
are suggested for use in different pores 
of the country, and the general pr - 


LS. Sir 


Si 





ples of feeding are laid down. ial 
ae is = sg those detalis of 

ractice upon whic rimen 
Speak unanimously. - 





The Causes, Course and Symptoms of the Diseases 
of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine and Poultry 


are thoroughly described in such a manner that the farmer can readily recognize them and 
apply such remedies as are likely to be most efficient in his hands. The latest and most ap- 

royed means of curing and peeventing these diseases are clearly stated. Whena veterinary 
fy necessary the farmer is s0 advised. The drugs to be administered and the doses for 
different animals are clearly stated. The farmer is thus enabled to take the proper measure 
for preventing outbreaks of disease and for treating all cases which do not require the 
presence of an expert. 


The Illustrations of Domestic Animals 


in this work in most cases are faithful copies of photographs of living animals selected from 
specimens of the choicest stock of the country, and hence are correct types of the several 
breeds to which they belong. 


Table of Contents 
Each Part an Authoritative Treatise 


PartI —Field Crops. Part VII —Fertilizers, Soils, Drainage and 

Part If —Garden Crops. Irrigation, Manures, etc. 

Part llI—Fruits and Nuts. Part VIII—Miscellaneous, which covers all 

Part IV—Cattle and Dairying. matters of vitai interest not 

Part V —Live Stock, inclu Horses, mentioned in the aforesaid parts 
Mules, Swine, Shoop, oats, etc, and contliudes with a complete 

Part VI—Poultry, comprising Chickens, index which will enable the 
Ducks, Geese, Guinea Fowls, Pi- reader to find any information 
geons, Turkeys, their housing, etc. desired at once. 

The book contains about 700 royal octavo pages (9x7 inches) and nearly 500 superb 
half-tone and other original illustrations. e, paper, printing and binding are all in the 
highest style of the bookmaker’s art, worthy alike of the well-qualified authors, the enter- 
prising publishers, and the industry of agriculture. 


Introductory Price 
$3.50 | $25 Seria $4.50 


Ordinarily,a work of this character but not nearly as good, sells at $5 to $10, but we 
make the introductory price one that should place this book in every home. 


Handsomely Bound 
in Cloth, only ee 














SHIPPED ON APPROVAL to any reader of this paper who copies or cuts out and 
sends this order_to the sole publishers. 
To ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Book Deft., 52 Lafayette Place, New York: 

As per your liberal offer, please send me, on approval, express prepaid, one Farmer's Cyclo- 
pedia of Agriculture, elegantly bound in rich red half morocco leather. If satisfactory I agree to 
pay you 50c within 5 days of recéipt of book and $1 per month thereafter until §1.50 has been 
paid, that being the introductory price. In case of default, the whole amount becomes due, 
if not satisfactory I will return book within said 5 days. Title to book to remain with Orange Judd 
Company until fully paid for, 


Pitter itecnsesstendeeen gePebodposee ° 
Express Office.........0+. eoccve BAte.ccccesccesece 


Subsertbers have the privilege of paying up in full at any time. If cloth binding is preferred, 
instead of half moroceo, say so, and change price to $3.59 
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A SUPERB ART PANEL siismct 
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_ charm ‘that will make them endeared forever. “'The accompanying decoration; in 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


and other medals were awarded the Butterick 
Fashion Exhibit at the St. Louis World’s Fair. 
















1904 


The feature of the Butterick Exhibit which won the Grand Prize at 
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, the St. Louis World’s Fair was a series of eleven costumes, showing the styles 
in woman’s dress during the past century—ten years apart. ‘These have been 

= charmingly drawn by Anna Burnham Westermann, and reproduced with tint 

2 in the form of an art panel, nearly three feet long. It is well worth framing 
to adorn the walls of Milady’s boudoir, parlor or den, and will be mailed, rolled 
without creasing, on receipt of four cents, to cover postage, etc. Small out- 
line drawings of these figures are shown in this advertisement—they give but 

Y a hint of the charm of the original drawings as shown on the panel itself. 


Tue DeineaTor stands for the highest degree of excellence in the 
portrayal of fashions for the women of the civilized world. This same 
superiority is shown in its treatment 1f every department of home life. 


























-js the best number we have ever issued—we think—and more than ever proves THE DELINEATOR to be “the best of 
_ all the magazines published for Woman.” 


. “The Love Songs from the Wagner Operas have, for the first time, been 
worthily put into English. Richard Le Gallienne~has translated them with a 


color, by J. C. Leyendecker, 
are superb, and well worthy of - 
this master feature. 29 
Other. contributors to this 
-. number are; Robert Grant, F, © 
Hopkinson Smith, Alice Brown, 
“Elmore . Elliott Peake, Mary 
-- Stewart Cutting, L. FrankBaum, © 
‘the author of «* The: Wizard ‘of 
Oz,’’ etc., Julia Magrader, Al- 
bert Bigelow Paine, Grace 
MacGowan: Cooke,! Gustav 
- Kobbé, Lillie Hamilton French, - 
Dr, Grace Peckham Murray, 
Florence Earle Coates, Aloysius 
Coll, -Carolyn Wells, Jennie 
Pendleton Ewing. This issue 
contains superb illustrations in 
color and in black and white, by’ 
J. C. Leyendecker, Martin Jus- 
tice,°L. D’Emo; Paul J. Mey- 
lan, S. _Werner,. Christine S. 
Bredin, Herbert Paus, Harry 
Stacey Benton, F, Richardson, 
R, Emmett Owen and Harry 
A. Linnell. . “ 


Fashion Plates 
in Colors 





The midwinter fashions are shown 
in profusion in full-color and in black 
and white. Better this month than 
evcr—as we promised they would be. 
Getting nearer to perfection with 
each issue—the styles shown this 
month are simply temptations—the 
best way. to overcome them is to 


Cet yorer coy mow 


The Delineator may be secured of your newsdealer. or any Butterick agent, or of the publishers at 15 cents a 
copy, $1.00 a year. THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY, Limited, Butterick Building, New York 









































